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AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
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Send For Our 


Stockmen’s 
Catalogue 








Stockmen and Ranchmen Can 
Depend Upon This Store for 
Reliable Supplies 
| 
a a 


WITH PRICES RIGHT - 
“THE DENVER”—THE GREAT STORE OF TH 


WE SHIP PROMPTLY WITH CHARGES PREPAID 


Complete Lines of 

Heiser Saddles, Bridles and Harness; Justin’s Riding Boots; Spurs; Stetson Western Hats; Cold 
Weather Goods in Leather Vests, Fur and Fur-lined Coats, and all other descriptions of Warm 
Clothing for the Range. 


Remember our 


ZE ENVER PRY GOODS 60 pore CE DEYVER PRY GOODS C0 





Wool Growers’ Commission Company 
A. J. KNOLLIN, Manager 
Chicago Omaha Kansas City, Mo. Denver South St. Joseph 


This company was organized through the efforts of the following associations: 


The National Wool Growers’ Association, 
The Idaho Wool Growers’ Association, 
| The Utah Wool Growers’ Association, 
| The Montana Wool Growers’ Association, 
The Washington Wool Growers’ Association, 
| The California Wool Growers’ Association, 
The Nevada Wool Growers’ Association, 
| The Arizona Wool Growers’ Association, 
The Texas Wool Growers’ Association, 
| The New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association. 
| By shipping to your own company, you will be indorsing the action of your associations, and making 
a saving to yourselves of 40 per cent in commissions. And remember that this saving was made possible by 


organizing this company, regardless of any reduction that has been or may be made since your company opened 
for business. 
Your committee, appointed by President Hagenbarth at the January Wool Growers’ Convention in Salt 
Lake, made every effort possible to obtain a reduction in commissions, without results. Such reductions as have 
been made or will be made were made because your company opened up for business. 
Our charges are: 
For Selling—$15 per double-deck car, $10 per single-deck ear. 
For Selling Co-operatives—$20 per double-deck car, $15 per single-deck car. 
For Buying—$12 per double-deck car, $8 per single-deck car. 
No charge where feeders buy sheep and lambs on the market from us. 


WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY - - A. J. Knollin, Manager 
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RAMS THAT MAKE MONEY 








GET THEM AT THE SALT LAKE AUCTION RAM SALE 
August 29, 30 and 31, 1921 


1,200 RAMBOUILLET STUD AND RANGE RAMS AND EWES 
600 HAMPSHIRE STUD AND RANGE RAMS AND EWES 
350 COTSWOLDS, LINCOLNS, AND CROSS-BRED TYPES 


CONSIGNED BY AMERICA’S LEADING IMPROVERS OF RANGE SHEEP 


| 
| 
When Markets are Low, an Inferior | 
Ram Is a Most Expensive Luxury 





GET THE BEST: THEY WERE NEVER SO CHEAP AS NOW 


Buyers from Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Utah should take certificates when 
buying railroad tickets. It is expected that a half rate return fare will be available. 
GET A CATALOG. STUDY THE ENTRIES. Address: 





Aon : NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION | 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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The 


American Live Stock and 
Loan Company 


[Incorporated 1901] 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
[Ground Floor] 

FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 
Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or 
feeding. 
Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 
Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 
The Market and Financial Letters issued by “THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on 


Live-Stock matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write 
for them. 








A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’l Mgr., Am. Cattle Co. 





To Those Looking for an Ideal Ranch 


Persons interested in the purchase of an exceptionally desirable piece of Ranch Property are 
invited to investigate the land offered below: 


The URRACA RANCH, located in Colfax County, New Mexico, has long been known as one of the most 
beautiful and successful pieces of ranch property in the northeastern part of that state. The property, which 
adjoins the town site of Cimarron, on the Santa Fe Railroad, consists of about 75,000 acres of foothill land, well 
timbered and splendidly watered, all fenced and cross-fenced. It is capable of carrying a large number of stock 
all the year around. It is a game preserve, abounding in deer, turkey, bear, grouse, quail, trout, ete. The portion 
of this great ranch now being offered for sale consists of about 28,000 acres of especially fine range, to be sold 
either as a unit or in one tract of 18,000 and another of 10.000 acres, as follows: 


« @ ase 2 












CIMARRON-CITO TRACT 





NASH TRACT 


10,000 acres—Adjoins Cimarron-Cito Tract on north. Divided 
into three large pastures, with winter and summer range. 
About 600 acres of land lie under the great Eagle Nest Dam and 
can be brought under irrigation at very small expense. Cim- 
arron River runs through entire property. Beautiful ranch, 
with an abundance of water. 


18,000 acres—Divided into three large pastures, comprising 
winter and summer ranges. 100 acres of farm land under 
cultivation, with full water rights. Will carry 1,000 steers 
without feeding. Cimarron-Cito Creek, with two tributaries, 
traverse tract, affording abundant perennial water and excel- 
lent trout-fishing. Titles perfect to both land and water. 








| CIMARRON-NASH TRACT 


28,000 acres—A magnificent ranch, comprising the Cim- 
arron-Cito and Nash Tracts as described above. 


Either of these tracts, or both combined, will be sold at a very reasonable price—part cash and balance on terms to 
suit, with 6 per cent interest on deferred payments. For further information address owner, 


George H. Webster, P. O. Box 368, Cimarron, N. M. 
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Bulls on the Forest Ranges 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


stock ranges of the West, that of bulls is un- 
doubtedly the most pressing. For years many of 
the western states have had laws on their statute- 
books that have attempted to regulate the number, 
kind, and age of the bulls turned out on the open 


N TO THE QUESTION OF FEED on the 


ranges. These, like too many other laws, have proved 
useless solely for lack of enforcement. No special 
authority was designated for this purpose. Each man 


waited for somebody else to take the lead—with the 
result that nothing was done. It is probably a safe 


bet that the court records of any western state may 
be searched in vain for a single prosecution for failure 
to show proper reverence for the laws regarding bulls 
on the range. 


Bull Problem a Perplexing One 

From the very first days of the open-range cattle 
business this bull problem has been the sore spot of 
the industry. If some progressive cowman should buy 
and turn out a bunch of good bulls, his watchful neigh- 
bors, quick to appreciate the value of improved blood, 
would pounce upon them like a hawk on a June bug, 
drive them from his to their own ranges, haze them 
around with their female stock, and often pen them up 
nights with their cows to make sure they got the ben- 
efit of their neighbor’s investment. Some of the big 
range live-stock outfits spent money lavishly in the 
purchase of high-priced bulls, and kindly neighbors 
got far more benefit from the outlay than did the 
owners. 





ENJOYING THE SCENERY AFTER THE CONFERENCE 
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BUNCH OF COWS AND CALVES ON CARSON FOREST, NEW MEXICO 


Note Uniformity of Calves, Due to Use of Registered Bulls 


Under such discouragements, it is surprising that 
the quality of western range cattle has improved to 
the extent it has. When one recalls the general char- 
acter of the original range stuff, the improvement is 
really remarkable. 


Compulsory Use of Pure-Breds 

Along in 1908, when the Forest Service began to 
take hold of the grazing end of its job with a firm 
hand, the progressive stockmen saw a good chance to 
bring about some improvement in this matter of bulls 
and better breeding stock generally. They went to the 
forest officers and told of their troubles in trying to 
enforce the state laws on that subject. The govern- 
ment, they said, had the power to enforce the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture to protect the 
forest ranges and the timber on them; so why not go 
a little farther and protect the stockmen, if these lat- 
ter were willing to put themselves into the govern- 
ment’s hands? 

The forest officers to whom they came were old- 
timers at the range stock business, and the thing ap- 
pealed to them. They asked the stockmen whether 
they would stand for it in case the secretary should 
issue a regulation forcing everybody to use only 
pure-bred bulls on the forest ranges, under pain of 
being deprived of his grazing preferences, and were 
promptly assured that they would, provided everyone 
was made to pay his fair share of the cost. 

The proposition, while seemingly absolutely fair 
and reasonable, was such a radical change from the 
prevailing system that, even with such assurances, the 
forest officers studied the matter long and carefully 


before taking action. Eventually they decided that it 
was well worth trying out. Up to that time the reg- 
ulations of the Secretary of Agriculture for the man- 
agement of the national forests had been concerned 
chiefly with their protection and preservation. Con- 
gress in its wisdom had, however, given the secretary 
extremely broad powers along this line, and, inasmuch 
as the department was quite as deeply concerned with 
the production of live stock as it was with timber, 
Secretary Wilson, always alive to the needs of the live- 
stock interests of the West, gladly approved a regula- 
tion which the forester drew up for his inspection, 
undertaking to regulate this most vital subject. 


Existing Organizations Utilized 


On many of the forests strong live-stock organiza- 


tions already existed. Most of these had been formed 
by the permittees to protect their members from stock 
thieves. Some, however, were frankly brought into 
being with the avowed object of fighting the whole 
national-forest idea—and right enthusiastically did 
they carry out that purpose. At the suggestion of 
the forester, a number of them had formed “advisory 
boards” of five members, which were empowered to 
consult with local forest officers in regard to such mat- 
ters of common interest as the issuance of permits to 
new applicants, division of the ranges among the dif- 
ferent permittees, etc. This plan had worked won- 
ders in settling this kind of troubles, which were con- 
stantly arising and were often quite perplexing. 

In these associations and their advisory boards the 
forest officers saw the opportunity to handle the “bet- 
ter bulls” idea, and they lost no time in putting it into 
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effect. Under the regulations, a live-stock association 
must be composed of a majority of the permittees 
using a forest or a part of it, before it could be offi- 
cially recognized by the forester and its recommenda- 
tions given consideration. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture approved a regulation to the effect that whenever 
an association through its advisory board asked for 
the enforcement of some “special rule” which was in- 
tended to improve grazing conditions in any way, if 
this special rule met with the forester’s approval it 
would be enforced upon all users of the particular 
range covered by the activities of the association, 
whether they were members or not. This meant that 
a majority would govern in such cases, and that an 
obstructive and unprogressive minority must abide by 
its decision. The “teeth” in this regulation were pro- 
vided for through the proviso that failure to abide by 
the special rule meant a forfeiture of the recalcitrant 
permittee’s grazing preference, either wholly or in 
part, at the discretion of the forester. With an almost 
unlimited demand for range in every forest, it was 
thought that no permittee holding an established graz- 
ing preference would care to risk losing it, and that 
therefore everyone would obey the rule, even though 
he might be absolutely opposed to it. 
Each Permittee to Pay His Share 

This regulation further provided that, if the spe- 

cial rule called for an assessment on every permittee 
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in order to raise funds for the purchase of bulls, no 
permittee could secure his grazing permit for the en- 
suing year until he presented to the forest supervisor 
who issued the permit a receipt from the secretary of 
the association showing that his assessment had been 
paid in full. 

No official secret is being violated by making the 
statement that the forest officers responsible for the 
promulgation of this somewhat revolutionary docu- 
ment waited with considerable trepidation for the ex- 
plosion which they rather expected would follow its 
publicity. The explosion came in due time, and some 
of the things the reactionaries among the permittees 
said about this new regulation, and the special-rule 
system, make mighty interesting reading. They found 
themselves hopelessly in the minority, however, and 
eventually stopped fighting, accepting the situation 
without further objection. 


Typical Rules from Montana 

The pioneer association in this pure-bred bull mat- 
ter was one on a national forest in Montana. The spe- 
cial rule which it asked the Forest Service to approve 
and put into effect covered the following important 
points: 

All bulls then on the ranges of the association, belonging to 
its members, to be gathered and turned over to the advisory 
board, to be sold for the benefit of the association; each member. 


to be credited on the books of the association with the amount 
which his bulls brought. 


CATTLE ON A UTAH NATIONAL FOREST 
Showing Result of Using Pure-Bred Bulls 
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Bulls belonging to non-members to be sold as above, or re- 
moved and kept off the range. 

A bull to be provided for every twenty-five cows of breeding 
age. 

All bulls used on the range thereafter to be either pure-bred 
or registered. 


No bull to be over six years of age or less than eighteen 
months at the time he is turned out on the range. No bull to be 
used on the range for more than three successive seasons. 


Bulls not to be turned out on the range before July 1 of 
each year, or remain later than October 1. 


The advisory board to purchase the bulls. All animals to be 
owned, distributed upon the ranges, fed, cared for, and handled 
by the advisory board, at the expense of the association. 

Any losses among the bulls to fall upon the association as 
a body, and to be replaced by the board at the expense of the 
association. 

Any practical range stockman can see at a glance 
that these rules were perfectly fair to all concerned; 
that they did not give any individual permittee an un- 
due advantage over his neighbors; that the burden of 
bulls was taken from the individual’s shoulders and 
placed upon the advisory board; and, finally, that the 
long and exasperating wrangle over this matter, which 
had held up the improvement of the range cattle for 
many long years, would now come to an end. Under 
the rule, a permittee who was not a member of the 
association could furnish his own bulls, but they must 
be passed upon by the advisory board and meet the 
specifications established by it. This board was also 
given the power to accept or reject any bulls offered it 
for inspection, and without the board’s approval the 
animals could not be turned loose on the range. 


Movement Receives General Support 


It was a joyous surprise to the forest officers who 
backed this movement to find that their scheme met 
with almost instant approval by the stockmen all over 
the West, who were quick to realize the possibilities of 
the special-rule idea. Today the Service is co-operat- 
ing with over 450 separate associations, while the in- 
dividuals who object to it can be counted on the fin- 
gers of one hand. Some of the associations went into 
the matter in the most thorough manner. One in 
Wyoming gathered every bull in the forest, sold them 
to the best possible advantage, and bought for cash, 
and shipped to the ranges, the very best bulls it could 
find of a certain established beef breed. Many of the 
members already owned first-class bulls. These the 
board examined, and those that met their approval 
were purchased from the owners at an agreed price, 
so as to make the association the sole owner of every 
bull on the ranges. 

The board places the bulls on the ranges early in 
July, distributes them there to the best advantage, 
gathers them up in the fall, and sees to their care dur- 
ing the winter. If one dies, the loss falls on the whole 


membership and is replaced out of association funds. 
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In many instances, where funds could not be raised 
all at once, the board through its standing was able to 
borrow money from local bankers at unusually favor- 
able rates with which to make the purchase, and the 
loan was later repaid in small amounts as the assess- 
ments fell due. This in itself was a wonderful advan- 
tage to the small permittees who had not the means to 
finance such a purchase alone. 


Results Have Been Far-Reaching 

It goes without saying that these efforts to im- 
prove the breed of cattle on the ranges have borne 
splendid fruit. It really has been a wonderful show- 
ing for the pure-bred. On the Wyoming range men- 
tioned, the grade of the steers turned out is so uni- 
form and excellent that buyers feel it unnecessary to 
look the animals over before contracting for them. 
They know the class of bulls from which they came, 
and the time they have been bred along certain lines, 
and feel certain that the steers they will receive will 
be as even in type, color, and general conformation as 
if turned out by machinery—standardized, if you 
please, to the very last degree. 


Nor have the associations stopped at bulls in their 
use of the special-rule idea. Quick to see its value in 
other lines of range activities, they have used it to 
build drift-fences, open up driveways, construct stock 
bridges, improve range watering-places, hire herders 
to handle everybody’s stock, and buy and distribute 
salt. 


Many Improvements Undertaken 


This last-mentioned item is one that has ever been 
a bone of contention among range stockmen, second 
only to the bull question as a trouble-maker. A spe- 
cial rule solved the difficulty by authorizing the ad- 
visory board to assess everybody using the range so 
much per head for the purchase of salt and placing it 
on the ranges during the year. The boards buy the 
salt at wholesale prices, contracting for its delivery 
right on the ranges at the established salting-grounds 
located by forest officers. Thus, while each permittee 
pays his fair share of the salt eaten by his cows, he 
gets it at a much lower price, and somebody takes off 
his hands the everlasting bother of getting it onto the 
range at the right time and proper place. 

Under such a special rule, a stock association in 
northern Arizona a few years ago built over seventy 
miles of drift-fence of five wires clear across its 
range, at a cost of about $10,000. The whole thing 
was handled under contract by the advisory board, 
and the cost was much below what it would have been 
had the work been done piecemeal by private means. 
This fence has already justified its cost twice over 
through the elimination of losses by straying onto ad- 
joining ranges, and of the heavy expense of carrying 
the round-ups over to them each season. 
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The question of herders on ranges occupied by 
stock belonging to a lot of little owners has ever been 
a troublesome one. Few had enough animals to justify 
hiring a herder to look after them, and it was seldom 
they could agree among themselves as to who should 
be employed or what he should be paid. With a spe- 
cial rule to back them up, and an assessment on every- 
body involved, the advisory boards have had no trouble 
in handling the matter and taking the burden from 
the individual. They hire a herder who is competent, 
pay him good wages, and see to it that he is on the job 
all the time; leaving the owners free to look after their 
farms and crops without worrying over their cattle on 
the distant forest ranges. 

One of the most remarkable developments of the 
idea, however, has been the enforcement of dehorning 
rules. Such rules require the dehorning of every 
animal, except bulls, over two years of age turned out 
on the ranges covered by the association. To the for- 
est officers this seemed about the limit of such control, 
and before the first rule was put into effect the mem- 
bers of the association were carefully polled to ascer- 
tain their feelings. It was soon discovered that a 
large majority were strongly in favor of the idea and 
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believed it would work out very satisfactorily. After 
that they asked no more questions, but accepted the 


dehorning rule as a permanent institution. Today a 


number of wide-awake associations have such rules,. 
which are enforced with little trouble and no friction 
among the permittees. 

As a general means for improving the quality o* 
western range cattle, this plan has worked wonders. 
While the number of cattle using the forest ranges 
is only about one-fourth of the total number in the 
range states, nevertheless the object-lesson has been 
an invaluable one to the cowmen of the open ranges. 
Spurred on by the good work done in the forests, the 
active range men have secured the passage by most of 
the range states of laws which provide severe penalties 
for the use on the public domain of any but pure-bred 
or registered bulls of approved beef breeds. Although 
the means of enforcing such laws are unfortunately 
rather indefinite, the use of better bulls on the open 
ranges, due to the object-lesson furnished on the forest 
ranges, has been invaluable as an educational factor, 
awakening interest in the matter which will greatly 
increase the demand for blooded bulls from the west- 
ern ranges. 


National Forest Grazing and Maximum 
Meat Production 


BY TIBO GALLEGOS 
Forest Ranger, Cochetopa National Forest, Colorado 


ing about a splendid spirit of co-operation be- 

tween the Forest Service and the users of the 
national forests. One who has worked in the Service 
for several years cannot help noticing the many en- 
couraging changes. The forest officer today confers 
with the permittees with the greatest ease, as com- 
pared with fourteen years ago. The old spirit of an- 
tagonism has vanished. 

The question of how to increase the meat produc- 
tivity of our forests cannot be solved by regulations 
alone. We cannot, for instance, compel grazing per- 
mittees to construct needed range improvements; we 
cannot compel them to use sheds for lambing their 
sheep; we cannot, without the consent of the majority 
of the users, compel them to use the proper number 
and quality of bulls on the range; we cannot compel 
them to construct breeding pastures; and we can only 
to a limited extent compel them to feed their stock 
properly in winter. All of these are vital factors in ob- 


Ti IS GRADUALLY, but most surely, bring- 


taining the maximum meat productivity from regions 
dependent on our forest ranges. It is evident, then, 
that the solution of the problem must lie in closer co- 
operation between the forest officers and the permit- 
tees. Together we must work out better methods of 
running the stock. 

On the Cochetopa Forest we have reached the max- 
imum carrying capacity under existing conditions. 
We have no unused range. Our forest, so to speak, is 
fully stocked. I imagine the same condition exists on 
a great many other forests. Therefore the only possi- 
bility of increasing meat production is through bring- 
ing about an increased carrying capacity through bet-_ 
ter distribution and better methods of handling, or 
through inducing stockmen to breed and handle their 
stock so as to get increased productivity from herds 
of the same size. 

Among the numerous things necessary to bring 
about increased productivity I will mention the fol- 
lowing: With sheep—better lambing conditions; bet- 
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ter breeding; better winter feeding; better handling 
on the range; with cattle—better salting; better bulls 
and better breeding conditions; better winter feeding; 
better adaptation of grazing seasons to period of for- 
age growth; control of losses from poisonous weeds, 
straying, mud-holes, etc. The details of these methods 
will not be discussed at length. I will only cite a few 
facts to try to bring out their bearing on the annual 
returns in meat from the forest. 


SHEEP 

" Better Lambing Conditions.—There is probably no 
other leak that causes so great a loss to the sheep in- 
dustry and in meat production as the preventable loss 
in the annual lamb crop. This loss is due largely to 
the poor condition of the sheep, insufficient forage 
during the lambing period, and lack of improvements 
in the way of lambing sheds and corrals. Often a 
single storm will cause a loss of from 50 to 200 lambs 
in a band of sheep. To bring out the immensity of 
these losses, let us compare a band of sheep lambed 
under reasonably good methods and one lambed under 
the usual conditions obtaining in this locality. The 
permittee whom I have in mind has been using lamb- 
ing sheds and up-to-date methods for the past five 
years. During this period his average lamb crop has 
been 95.4 per cent. The average lamb crop last year 
from twenty-five bands taken indiscriminately from 
a list of sheepmen using the Cochetopa Forest was 63 
per cent. Taking the total number of sheep run on 
this forest last year (70,313 head), and deducting 15 
per cent for the annual replacement in herds with 
yearling ewes, this would represent a total annual loss 
in lambs of 19,375 head between average and most 
efficient methods. The average weight of lambs from 
this forest last year was 66 pounds. Therefore it rep- 
resents a preventable loss—or rather a possible ideal 
in increased meat production—of 1,278,752 pounds 
annually from the Cochetopa Forest. 

Better Breeding.—This element is one on which it 
is more difficult to get tangible facts. But one of our 
permittees, who has been running his stock under 
practically the same conditions during the past five 
years, except that he replaced his grade bucks with 
pure-bred Rambouillets, has made an average yearly 
increase in lamb weights (apparently traceable to this 
source) of one and a half pounds. Applying this on 
the total lamb crop for the forest last year, it would 
represent a possible progressive increase of 50,625 
pounds in meat production annually. Another per- 
mittee estimates that he has made gains in lamb 


‘weights of about four pounds during the past four 


years, through using pure-bred Hampshire bucks. 
Better Winter Feeding.—Actual figures have not 
been obtained to show average losses through failure 
to feed properly in the winter time, but they are un- 
doubtedly heavy. Not only is this factor responsible 
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for losses of old sheep, but it also has considerable 
bearing on the lamb crop, since a ewe not properly 
wintered will frequently refuse to own her lamb. 


Better Handling.—As to better handling on the 
range, experiments conducted by the Forest Service 
several years ago showed that by the use of open herd- 
ing and the bedding-out system a gain of five pounds 
in lamb weights was possible. A partial introduction 
of this method on the Cochetopa Forest last year re- 
sulted in gains of from two to five pounds under un- 
favorable forage conditions. Accepting even the lat- 
ter figures, or an average of three and a half pounds, 
there is an annual preventable reduction of 128,125 
pounds in meat production for the forest, through fail- 
ure to use these methods. 

It is difficult to reduce this problem to actual fig- 
ures, but, as an indication of the total preventable 
losses from the above sources, I will make a compari- 
son of the returns from a band of 1,200 sheep handled 
with fair efficiency with respect to the foregoing fac- 
tors, with those from another band of the same size 
handled with little regard to them. The owner of the 
first band, after replacing winter losses and broken- 
mouthed ewes in the herd, sold 918 lambs, weighing 
69,768 pounds; the other one sold only 428 lambs, 
weighing 26,850 pounds; making a difference of 42,- 
918 pounds in the amount of meat production from 
the two bands. Taking the average meat production 
for the forest for a band of 1,200 head of sheep, which 
is 32,472 pounds, there is still a difference of 37,296 
pounds, or a total loss for all sheep grazed on the for- 
est of 2,163,168 pounds. Assuming that conditions on 
the Cochetopa are about the average for all national 
forests, this would indicate that there is a total annual 
preventable loss in meat production in sheep grazed 
on national forests of 197,007,624 pounds. (The total 
number of sheep grazed on all forests last year was 
7,280,584 head.) 

CATTLE 


As to possible increased production from cattle, I 
will comment briefly upon the points mentioned in the 
first part of this paper. 


Better Salting.—Since initiating salting plans in 
my district, I find that we are getting, not only bett: 
utilization of the range, but also an increase in the 
weights of cattle grazed on it. On one division, where 
drift-fences have been constructed, confining the cattle 
to the range and also resulting in a modified system of 
rotation grazing, and where a salting plan has been in 
force the past three years, beef was gathered from thc 
range last fall—the first time in fifteen years. There 
has been no reduction in the number of cattle placed 
on the range, and, owing to lack of rains, forage con- 
ditions last year were subnormal. It therefore appears 
that this gain in meat production is directly traceable 
to the gradual improvement of the range. 
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Better Bulls and Breeding Conditions.—As to the 
use of better bulls, I think the desirability of it is 
generally recognized by stockmen. Progress is being 
made everywhere in the replacement of scrub bulls 
with pure-breds. The greatest leak in cattle-breeding 
on the Cochetopa Forest is in the shortage of the calf 
crop and in calves coming at the wrong season of the 
year. Breeding pastures and bull pastures will regulate 
the season of the calf crop; and breeding pastures, in- 
cluding the less broken parts of the range, will increase 
its numbers. There are other factors, such as the 
number of bulls run. Some cows are poor breeders; 
they will have a calf only about every other year. This 
trait is hereditary; they will transmit it to their off- 
spring. Therefore, when a cow comes in without a 
calf in the fall, she should be weeded out of the herd. 
She is usually fat and in condition for the meat block. 


Poisonous Weeds, etc—As to the losses from 
poisonous weeds, straying, mud-holes, etc., they can 
largely be overcome by grubbing larkspur and build- 
ing fences. They are nearly all preventable. The 
estimated losses on the Cochetopa from these sources 
are more than 3 per cent. Average losses in cattle run 
within inclosures in this vicinity are less than 1 per 
cent. Applying the difference on the total of about 
2,000,000 cattle grazed on national forests last year, it 
represents a preventable loss of approximately 3,600,- 
000 pounds of meat annually. 


Assuming that the percentage of loss in meat pro- 
duction through all the foregoing causes is as great in 
cattle as indicated for sheep, which is not at all im- 
probable, there is an annual preventable loss in meat 
production from forest ranges of about 400,000,000 
pounds, due to poor methods of running cattle and 
sheep. We have not discharged our full obligation to 
the general public as meat-producers until we have 
induced stockmen to adopt methods which will over- 
come these losses. 


ECONOMICAL WINTERING OF COW HERDS IN 
DRY-FARMING SECTION 


BY ALFRED H. POPE 


HE FORT HAYES BRANCH of the Kansas Agricultural 

Experiment Station has been carrying on a series of experi- 
ments of practical value to the farmers and stockmen of eastern 
Colorado and western Kansas. The live-stock problems receiv- 
ing most attention during the last two years at Fort Hayes are 
those relating to the production of stockers and feeders. Chief 
among them has been the one of winter maintenance of the cow 
herd. 


Roughage alone, or roughage and by-products, must be 
made the basis of the winter ration of the herd. This roughage 
must be largely of an unmarketable kind. The different sor- 
ghum crops, cane, kafir, milo maize, Sudan grass, and wheat, 
‘barley, and oat straw, are the most important roughages grown. 

The sorghums, owing to their remarkable ability to with- 
stand drought, make these crops of especial value to the dry- 





farmers of the plains. While these crops have no recognized 
market value, they have a tremendous potential value, although 
the producer can realize on them to their fullest extent only 
when they are fed to and marketed through live stock. 


Next comes the question as to which is the better and more ~ 
economical method of feeding these roughage crops—as silage 
or as dry fodder. 


To determine these important questions, a number of ex- 
periments have been conducted at Fort Hayes during the last 
two years, using as subjects both weaned calves and thin mature 
cows which had suckled calves all summer in native pastures. 


One of the reasons why there are fewer silos in the country 
than there should be is the generally accepted belief that there 
is but little more feeding value in a ton of kafir or cane silage 
than there is in a ton of dry kafir or cane fodder. This is a 
great mistake, as the chief value of silage—and one that is 
generally overlooked—is the large increase in the amount of 
feed secured from an acre when preserved and fed from the 
silo rather than from the shock. 

The results of these experiments proved— 

1. That one acre of kafir made into silage after the heads 


had been removed had a feeding value equal to two acres in 
the form of dry fodder with heads removed. 


2. That one acre of kafir with heads on made into silage 
had a feeding value of two and one-half acres in the form of 
dry fodder, heads on. 


3. That where cows were being wintered through, with no 
great gain in weight expected or desired, silage made from kafir 
or cane, with heads off (the grain to be used for other pur- 
poses), was, when fed in conjunction with wheat or oat straw, 
the cheapest method of wintering a herd. 


4. That in the case of the weaned calves, where growth 
was expected and desired, the best results were obtained when 
kafir silage (heads on) was fed. 


In all these experiments straw and cottonseed cake were 
added to make up a balanced ration. 


Another set of experiments were carried on to determine 
the value of (1) straw fed alone, (2) silage fed alone, (3) 
straw and silage fed together, and (4) straw and silage and 
cottonseed meal in combination. Mature cows which had raised 
calves that summer were used as subjects. 

The outstanding feature of these tests was the results ob- 
tained where straw alone was fed. This straw had been 
threshed, and no grain was left in the heads. The results 
show that threshed wheat and oat straw contains far more 
feeding value than is generally supposed when fed to cattle. 


The best results, looked at from the standpoint of econcmy 
in feeding, were secured when a combination of straw, thirty 
pounds of silage, and two pounds of cottonseed meal daily was 
fed to the cows. 

The ration of silage alone proved unsatisfactory. While 
the cows looked well, they lost flesh. 


When fed to cattle, cottonseed meal furnishes digestible 
protein in the handiest form. In experiments with sheep, how- 
ever, the results were so unsatisfactory where cottonseed meal 
was fed, and improved health in the same sheep so marked 
when the cottonseed meal was eliminated entirely, and half a 
pound of kafir seed and half a pound of bran per ewe were fed 
instead, that it was concluded that possibly cottonseed meal has 
a toxic effect on sheep and lambs. 


Cottonseed meal given to work-horses for its high protein 
content must be very carefully fed, and in small quantities, as 


its action on the kidneys is soon noticeable and mitigates against 
its usefulness. 
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In order to find a substitute for cottonseed cake or meal 
that could be home-grown and, at’the same time, would be bet- 
ter suited to the needs of certain animals, experiments were 
made with alfalfa as against cottonseed meal, with forty cows. 
All the cows were fed alike, except that twenty head were fed 
two pounds of cottonseed cake each per day, while the other 
twenty were given approximately eight pounds of alfalfa hay 
daily. 

The results of these experiments prove that three and one- 
half pounds of alfalfa hay are equivalent to one pound of cot- 
tonseed cake or meal, in furnishing digestible protein to cattle. 
It might be added that where there is any doubt about the 
toxic effect of cottonseed meal on certain animals, notably sheep 
and horses, alfalfa hay is much the safer. 

The different sorghums, fed as silage, and threshed straw, 
have played an important part in the maintenance of the beef- 
cattle herd at the Fort Hayes branch of the Kansas Experiment 
Station. These feeds have little or no commercial value; yet, 
when utilized by cattle, they have produced an income varying 
from $10 to $40 an acre, according to the methods employed in 
preparing and feeding them. 

These experiments prove conclusively that it is possible to 
winter a cow herd economically on silage and straw. If alfalfa 
or cottonseed cake is added, still better results may be expected; 
but neither of these is absolutely essential to the well-being of 
the herd. 


SENATOR KENDRICK ON MEAT-PACKING 
LEGISLATION 


URING THE FINAL DEBATE in the United States Senate 

on the Norris bill for the regulation of the meat-packing 
industry, Senator John B. Kendrick, of Wyoming, drew at- 
tention to the fact that agitation for such legislation originated 
in Congress thirty-three years ago. In May, 1888, Mr. Kendrjck 
reminded his hearers, the Senate passed a resolution authorizing 
an investigation “to determine whether there exists or has ex- 
isted any combination of any kind ... on the part of those engaged 
in buying and shipping meat products, by reason of which the 
prices of beef and beef cattle have been so controlled or affected 
as to diminish the price paid the producers, without lessening 
the cost of meat to the consumer.” Pursuant to that resolution, 
a committee of five distinguished senators was appointed to in- 
vestigate the situation surrounding the marketing of meat. The 
investigation covered two years. In its report the committee 
found from “the overwhelming weight of testimony” that a 
combination in restraint of trade did exist at the markets. 
The “packers’ trust,” as it then existed, was later dissolved by 
the enactment of the Sherman law. 

In that first probe, as Senator Kendrick pointed out, 
“though the packers of that day were earnestly sought as wit- 
nesses, they agreed among themselves not to testify, and did 
what they could to prevent witnesses from coming before the 
committee.” This attitude on the part of the packers he com- 
pared with their oft-repeated statement that during the sub- 
sequent investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. they 
were not allowed to offer testimony, and with their action, 
during the hearings in connection with the pending legislation, 
in paying the expenses of numerous witnesses in their behalf, 
while trying to belittle the number and standing of the sup- 
porters of the bills. 

In reality, the senator said, the sentiment in favor of this 
legislation was well-nigh universal. Not only had a large num- 
ber of prominent and representative live-stock growers appeared 
individually, and at their own expense, before the committees in 
support of it, but it had been ‘ndorsed by practically every live- 
stock association west of the Missouri River and by some east 
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of that river. Further than that, all the farm organizations, so 


far as he knew, were vigorously urging the enactment of this 
measure. 


“The statement,” said Mr. Kendrick. “that just a few people 
want this legislation is as far removed from the fact as it could 
be. Go out in the highways and the byways all over this country, 
and you will find a demand for congressional action, not to pe- 
nalize or punish anybody, but to make it certain to the humblest 
producer that the market in which he deals is not subject to 
manipulation for private and selfish ends. Those who come here 
in opposition to this legislation are but a handful as compared 
with the multitude who favor it.’ 


Turning to the causes underlying the widespread demand for 
regulatory legislation, the senator continued: 


“The reason for this agitation is not far to seek. It is due 
nearly altogether, in my judgment, to the inequality between the 
man who sells in the market ... and the man who buys.... 
First and foremost, the man who ships in from the country comes 
to market at a great expense of transportation, a great expense 
of maintenance of his live stock, and an enormous shrinkage in 
value, and he must sell, and sell promptly. I should say that the 
shippers come in multitudes. Under present conditions they find 
a very limited number of buyers, who, though they find it neces- 
sary to buy, do not find it necessary to buy from any particular 
shipper. The producer, in other words, finds competition among 
the buyers reduced to the minimum, but the buyer finds no limit 
to the competition among the sellers. So there is great inequality 
between them, and that in itself engenders suspicion.” 


He described the organization at the market centers, and 
pointed out that in Canada they had on the statute-books a law 
very similar to that here proposed, which, in the opinion of every- 
one in the Dominion, had proved highly satisfactory and benefi- 
cial. He had inserted into the Record a number of tables, quoted 
from the National Provisioner, in which it was shown that, while 
the packers in April, 1921, were buying live stock from the pro- 
ducers at the pre-war values of February, 1916, the wholesale 
prices on meats sold by the packers averaged 52.6 per cent higher 
in 1921 than in 1916—a condition the significance of which “is 
enhanced when it is considered that the packers have always 
contended that the price they pay for the live animal contributes 
90 per cent of their cost of production.” 


Mr. Kendrick quoted from the communication of President 
Roosevelt to Congress in June, 1906, urging legislation “in order 
to prevent the possibility of all abuses [at the stock-yards] in the 
future,” and contended that, for the same reasons as then existed, 
reform could not be accomplished today without special action by 
the lawmaking power. No provision in the measure under dis- 
cussion, he said, was in any sense meant to be retaliatory. Not 
punishment for the packers, but protection for the producer and 
the consumer, was the end sought. He was “unable to see how 
it would effect adversely any man within the confines of those 
yards who was doing business on the square.” 


“I feel so sanguine as to the merits of this legislation that I 
will make the statement now that. if this bill becomes a law, it 
will be but a very brief time until the very market agencies which 
now oppose it will boast that the markets in which they are doing 
business are supervised by the greatest government on the face 
of the earth as proving the absolute integrity of all their meth- 
ods. This bill is intended to disclose the absence of any wrong- 
doing as quickly and as effectively as it discloses the existence of 
evil practices. Under no conditions could such a law fail to be 
beneficial.” 


“The effect of this legislation will not be revolutionary,” he 
continued. “There will not be the slightest disturbance of the 
present system of marketing. On the one hand, no legitimate 
agency will have anything whatsoever to fear from supervision 
under this bill. Complaints, to begin with, will be limited in num- 
ber, and. as time goes on, will be followed with less and less 
frequency. On the other hand, it is not presumable that market 
values will be affected even slightly by supervision. It is be- 
lieved that to establish an authorized agency, speaking not for 
one branch, but for all of the different branches of the industry 
—an agency that will disclose the absence of wrongdoing as 
promptly as it will discover unfair practices—will greatly com- 
pel confidence where there is now suspicion and distrust. It will 
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eventually result in good understanding where there is now mis- 
understanding. It is not expected that the bill will suspend the 
law of supply and demand; it is hoped it will make it more re- 
sponsive. It will not interfere with the natural characteristic of 
barter and trade; it is believed and hoped it will bring to the sit- 
uation the wholesome atmosphere of good faith and encompass it 


about with the spirit of good-will that is too often absent under 
present conditions. 


“It is but logical to conclude that increased faith in the in- 
tegrity of the markets will prove the strongest incentive to in- 
creased production. The removal of distrust from the source of 
supply will immediately tend to increase consumption. 


“T need hardly say that the moral effect should be more ben- 
eficial than any financial or material effect. Only those who are 
blinded by prejudice can look upon this legislation as intended to 
promote the interests of one class; it is vitally important to all, 
and it is not necessary to point out to you that the most funda- 
mental need of a nation is a dependable food supply. 


“The contest for legislation has now extended over a period 
of years. Months have. been consumed in hearings and days in 
debate. The record should be complete, and every senator who 
votes upon this question will vote with full knowledge of the 
facts. As it appears to me, the opportunity is here to end this 
age-old controversy, and we owe it to the nation to eliminate once 
and for all the question of the integrity under which these great 
live-stock markets are conducted.” 


The fate of the Norris bill we have related elsewhere in this 
issue. The Senate rejected it by a majority of three, and, with 
minor changes, substituted the Haugen bill sent over from the 
House. This bill vests supervisory authority in the Secretary of 
Agriculture instead of in the proposed Live Stock Commission. 
Comparing the provisions of the two measures, Senator Kendrick 
said in conclusion: 


“While I believe that the House bill is in many respects an 
excellent measure, I am confident that the time and study given 
to the preparation of the bill reported by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry justify senators in their contention 
that the Senate bill is the more satisfactory measure and that it 
will, without doubt, prove much more effective in bringing about 
the desired results. I may say, however, that the House bill is 
not substantially very different from the bills introduced in the 
Senate when this problem was first presented for discussion. It 
is interesting to recall that the first Senate bill vested the power 
and the responsibility of supervision in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Some of the witnesses who first appeared before the com- 
mittee in opposition to legislation . . . attacked this feature of 
the proposed measure on the ground that it placed too much 
authority in the hands of one man. It was protested that power 
over this great industry should not reside in the hands of any 
single individual. And so, out of deference to these objectors, 
we substituted a commission for the so-called arbitrary one-man 
power. Now. these same opponents of the legislation object to 
the commission, and, as I understand it, the House committee, 
out of deference to their new views, abolished the commission 
and again vested all authority under the measure in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture.” 


SENATOR CAPPER DISCUSSES FARM PRICES 


— THE PACKER-SUPERVISION BILLS in the 
United States Senate recently, Senator Arthur Capper, of 
Kansas, drew a vivid picture of the disparity between the ruin- 
ously low prices paid the farmer and stockman for their products 
and the extortionate rates charged the consumer. He pointed 
out that, according to figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, while prices paid to farmers had dropped 53 per cent 
in twelve months, and wholesale food prices 47 per cent, retail 
prices had declined only 28 per cent during the same period. The 
leading hotels at Washington, he said, were still charging any- 


where from $2 to $4 a pound for steaks, which brought to mind_ 


the ease of a Nebraska cattleman who last October— 


“shipped to his feed-lots 102 head of beef steers. which cost him 
$10.810 delivered in his lots, or 10% cents a pound. He sold them 
seven months later on the Chicago market for $10,684, or 744 
cents a pound—a loss of 3 cents a pound. besides having to pay 
a freight bill of $892 for shipping the cattle to Chicago. In other 
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words, he bought 102,000 pounds of live steers for $10,810 and 
sold 142,800 pounds of beef on the hoof—-just 40,800 more pounds 
of beef than he bought—for $10,684, taking a loss of $126, a loss 
of seven months’ work, a loss of all the alfalfa and corn he fed 
these steers, and a loss of seven months’ interest on $10,810. A 
rather heavy penalty for having contributed more than 40,000 .- 
pounds of additional beef to feed his fellow-countrymen !” 
Naturally, Mr. Capper argued, the continuance of such a sit- 
uation would result in curtailed production, with a further in- 
crease in the tax levied on the consumer; and he related the fol- 
lowing instances of the absurd discrepancy. between prices which 


the farmer as a producer receives and those which he as a con- 
sumer has to pay: 


“A farmer feeds a hog 10 bushels of corn to make 100 pounds 
of pork, but he pays 11% bushels of corn for 1 pound of bacon. 
“For 5 pounds of wool—enough to make a ‘genuine all-wool 


suit’—a farmer is now glad to get $1, but to buy such a suit of 
clothes costs him 500 pounds of wool. 


“Last year a good pair of shoes could be bought with one 


—— Today it takes five cowhides to get the same kind of 
shoes. 


“To buy his wife a pair of $10 shoes, a Kansas farmer re- 
cently sold 25 bushels of corn for $7.50 and a big cowhide for $2. 
Then he had to pay 50 cents to boot to close the transaction.” 


Surely, a condition so radically out of joint calls for radical 
remedies. 


FIFTY-MILLION-DOLLAR LIVE-STOCK POOL 


A‘ A DIRECT RESULT of the recent tour of Governor 
Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, through the live- 
stock producing sections of the West, a conference between 
western bankers and representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was held in Chicago on June 15, for the purpose of 
formulating a plan for extending much-needed financial aid to 
the live stock industry of the United States. This conference 
was followed two days later by a meeting in New York be- 
tween eastern and western bankers. The outcome was the 
formation of a national banking pool of $50,000,000, one-half of 
which amount is to be supplied by New York bankers and the 
other half by western institutions. 

The operations of the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation, 
as the new organization is to be known, will be under the 
direction of a paid president, who is to be a practical banker 
thoroughly familiar with live-stock credits. M. L. McClure, a 
director of the Federal Reserve Bank at Kansas City, has been 
chosen for that position. An executive committee of six 
prominent bankers will pass on the credit of applicants for 
loans. 

In a statement 


issued July 12 President McClure thus 
describes the conditions under which the corporation will 


operate: 


“We are pleased to announce that this organization is ready 
to receive applications for rediscount from banks and cattle- 
loan companies which file with the corporation a satisfactory 
financial statement. 

“Loans offered must be secured by mortgage on live stock, 
showing a substantial equity in value over the amount advanced. 
and all loans must be accompanied by the following: report of 
an inspeetor showing number and quality, and his estimate of 
the value of the security; original chattel mortgage or certified 
copy showing recorder’s certificate; office copy of the chattel 
mortgage (need not be certified); financial statement of the 
maker of the paper and abstract of the records. All loans must 
be eligible for rediscount with the federal reserve banks, and 
the papers should be prepared accordingly. 

“On all notes the last as well as all previous indorsements 
must waive demand notice and protest. 

“Loans will be accepted with date of maturity running six 
months or less, and, if found satisfactory, will be extended or 
renewed for periods of six months or less, not exceeding a total 
length of time of thirty months from date of loan, at which 
time payment will be required. 
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“Please submit applications for loans a few days in advance 
of the need for the money, giving sufficient time for our 
organization to act on applications intelligently. Not having 
the organization to properly inspect and investigate loans, and 
recognizing that the situation requires that the funds be made 
available promptly, the policy of making no direct loans has 
been adopted. The rate of discount to be charged for the present 
is fixed by the executive committee at 7 per cent. 


“Many banks which have never handled live-stock loans are 
participating in this movement to assist the live-stock interests, 
and not just to relieve the banks and loan companies; there- 
fore it is expected that the banks and loan companies will use 
the privileges of the organization freely, and, having been 
provided a method to carry this class of loans, they will 
continue their efforts to support the industry by making new 
loans. We feel, if this policy is faithfully carried out, satis- 
factory results will immediately follow, and to that end we 
ask the co-operation of the friends of the live-stock industry. 

“All correspondence should be addressed to the Stock 
Growers’ Finance Corporation, Room 1054, Continental and 
Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois.” 


ARIZONA STOCKMEN IN CONVENTION 


A JOINT meeting of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association 
and the Arizona Wool Growers’ Association was held at 
Flagstaff on July 7-9, 1921. The convention was one of the most 
important gatherings of stockmen in the history of the state. 
Though the attendance, owing to the plight in which both cattle- 
and sheepmen find themselves at the present time, and their 
inability to escape the exigencies of the dry ranges, was not 
especially large, it was a thoroughly representative one. Sub- 
jects vital to the industry were exhaustively discussed, and 
forces were set in motion to counteract some of the destructive 
agencies threatening to undermine it. 


Presidents E. H. Crabb, of the Cattle Growers’ Association, 
and Hugh E. Campbell, of the Wool Growers’ Association, 
presided. They reviewed the activities of the two organizations 
during the past six months and pointed out the needs of the 
future. Among others who addressed the meeting were: Thomas 
E. Campbell, governor of Arizona; F. C. W. Pooler, district 
forester at Albuquerque, N. M.; Rudolph Kuchler, state land 
commissioner; C. B. Heinemann, secretary of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago; and C. S. Brown, president 
of the Arizona State Farm Bureau. 


Following is a summary of the resolutions adopted: 


Indorsing the fifty-million-dollar bankers’ pool for assistance 
to the live-stock interests, and asking that a proportionate 
share of this fund be placed among Arizona breeders ; 

Urging Congress to pass the proposed legislation affecting 
the live-stock industry ; 

Recommending a continuation of the efforts of the presidents 
of the two associations to formulate practical marketing systems 
for live stock and its products; 

Kequesting action on the part of civic bodies everywhere 
to bring about a reduction in retail prices of meats corresponding 
to the decline of 60 per cent in the prices of live stock ; 

Urging a tariff on hides and pelts, and a more equitable 
duty on cattle, meats, and wool than proposed in the permanent 
bill now pending in Congress; 

Asking the State Tax Commission of Arizona to reduce 
valuations on live stock 50 per cent and on grazing lands 25 
per cent; 

Urging that the railroads extend the duration of the present 
emergency freight rates to November 15; 

Thanking the American National Live Stock Association 
for its efforts in securing permanent reductions in railroad rates 
on live stock, and petitioning the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to take the necessary steps in that direction ; 

Demanding that the Arizona State Legislature take action 
to regulate the destructive drifting of live stock from other 
states ; 

Urging early passage of the truth-in-fabrics bill; 

Advocating increased appropriations for the Biological 
Survey in its work of extermination of predatory animals and 
rodents ; 
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Requesting a reduction in grazing fees on national forests 
for the year 1921, and an extension of the period of payment 
from September 1 to December 1; 

Favoring the amendment of the Transportation Act to remove 
any ambiguity relating to state and federal jurisdiction over 
railroads, and opposing centralized federal control over intra- 
state commerce. 


NEW MEXICO STOCKMEN ASK FOR REDUCED 
RATES 


HE EXECUTIVE BOARD of the New Mexico Cattle and 

Horse Growers’ Association met in Magdalena on June 20. 
The prolonged drought which has visited that section was re- 
lieved to some extent by a fall of rain at about the time of the 
meeting, and the question of finding a market was the paramount 
issue discussed. A resolution was passed emphasizing the neces- 
sity of making permanent the reduction in freight rates on live 
stock from the Southwest to northern and western pastures. 

Another resolution expressed approval of the plan proposed 
by Senator Bursum, of New Mexico, for the use of the federal- 
reserve surplus in making long-time loans at reasonable rates to 
stockmen on breeding herds. <A reduction in charges of commis- 
sion firms commensurate with the slump in prices on live stock 
was urged, an adequate tariff on Ifides was demanded, and thanks 
were tendered to Congress for extending the time for payment of 
grazing fees on national forests. 


THE FALL STOCK-CATTLE PROSPECT 


J. E. P. 


Se PURCHASER surveyed a load of cattle 
at the South St. Joseph stock-yards the other day. “Inter- 
ested?” asked the stocker man. ‘‘Well, yes. What are you ask- 
ing for that car?” “Nickel a pound.” “Cheap enough! I'll go 
over to the exchange building and see my commission man 
about it.” 


He failed to return. Along in the afternoon the trader met 
him. ‘“‘Want those cattle?” he asked. “I’d like to have ’em, and 
I’ve got a place to put ’em,” replied the countryman; “but my 
commission man votes no.” 

Of course, the trader hunted up the commission man, having 
ascertained his identity. ‘Wotinell you trying to queer my game 
for?” he asked, with an injection of somewhat pyrotechnical pro- 
fanity. ‘That fellow would have traded with me if you had kept 
your mouth shut.” “He would, provided I put up the purchase 
money,” was the response. And then light dawned on the trader. 

This is the exact situation in the stock-cattle market. It 
explains why the stocker division resembles a morgue, why 
country buyers are rare, and why, despite the lowest level of 
prices in fifteen years, with untenanted pastures everywhere, 
cattle are not “going out.” 

Conspicuously absent is the usual spring and summer move- 
ment into grazing and feeding territory east of Chicago, where 
the agrarian interest is in decidedly better financial condition 
than in the Corn Belt states. At Missouri River markets thin 
eattle have had an outlet, but Chicago stocker trade is comatose. 
“Charlie” Day, one of the live wires of the business and secretary 
of the National Live Stock Traders’ Exchange, attributes this 
stagnancy to prohibitive railroad rates. “Our trade in thin west- 
ern cattle with the Virginias, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
other eastern territory is shot to pieces,” he said. “Farmers 
simply will not pay such rates. I am not prepared to say that 
they are going out of the cattle business, as by no other means 
can their grass and roughage be utilized; but at this moment I 
do know that they are practically out of the market, while thou- 
sands of decently bred young steers are going to the cannery. 
Reasonable rail rates would promptly exert a stimulating in- 
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fluence on the cattle business. As it is, the western breeder feels 
the ax swinging in his direction from all angles. He pays the 
freight from the breeding-ground to market, only to find the 
other fellow balking at assuming such an onerous charge.” 


This is undoubtedly one cause of existing stagnation, but it 
is the lesser of two handicaps, the other being money stringency. 
The country has not lost interest in cattle. On the contrary, in- 
terest is keen; and, with thin cows and heifers selling at $2.50 
to $3.50 per ewt.. and decently bred steers at $5 to $5.50, the re- 
stocking process would be in full swing if the financial interest 
was in a position to handle cattle paper. The fact is that the 
whole country is long on grass, but short of cash. While con- 
fidence in the future of the industry may not be running riot, 
that abstract quality is sufficiently in evidence to warrant assur- 
ance of a healthy stock-cattle market at these prices, if banks 
were in a position to discharge their function. 


All over the country they have been making hay ever since 
the vernal season began. Old hay is everywhere, and an empty 
corn crib is rare. The new corn crop (and the acreage is large) 
is rushing toward maturity, the early July prospect for a bumper 
crop being the best in years. It is an axiom that feed is always 
the factor of primary importance in stocker trade. Is its oper- 
ation to be suspended now? 


Commission houses are not courting cattle loans. Last fall 
they extended credit to their customers, and are now surveying 
reams of unsatisfied- notes as a result. They paid the full pur- 
chase price for the cattle, to discover that the proceeds in the 
finality of the transaction were insufficient to defray the original 
stocker bill. ‘The deficiency is represented by notes, some of 
which may be regarded as doubtful assets. Collection of all will 
be a slow process. 


Country bankers are badly “sewed up” by frozen credits. 
Two years ago the average farmer could get practically unlimited 
credit merely by asking. All he needed to do was to sign a note, 
regardless of whether he intended to buy an automobile, invest 
in worthless stock, or purchase cattle at an inflated price. What- 
ever he did with it, results were identical: an accumulation of 
paper at the bank and dissipation of credit. Consequently few 
banks are now in a position either to finance stock-cattle deals 
or to encourage a hope that later on conditions will improve. 


This is what happened in the directors’ room at an Iowa 
bank the other night: A trouble sign had been hoisted, and the 
directors had assembled to censor the pledges of the bank’s bor- 
rowers. As usual, few of these directors knew how the bank’s 
funds had been disbursed; consequently the meeting started a 
flow of profanity. ‘‘We were looking for trouble, and found it,” 
said one of the directors afterward. “Just how half of those 
birds managed to establish credits puzzles me; but they got our 
money, and we have their paper. Some of it will eventually be 
redeemed, some is a doubtful asset; and there are few banks in 
the Corn Belt that are not in a similar condition. Meanwhile 
we are sawing wood and conserving our resources.” This is one 
reason why stock-cattle paper is not more easily discounted at 
the average bank, which is far above its basic line with the fed- 
eral reserve institution. 


At Chicago good stock cattle are available at $5 to $5.50. 
Trash is going to the can in an interminable procession, and the 
cannery is a crippled institution at that. At Kansas City $4.50 
to $5.50 buys the bulk of stock cattle, or did the first week of 
July, and it is doubtful if conditions have changed materially 
since. Kansas City quoted stock cows at $3 to $4, and stock 
heifers at $3.50 to $4.50. At Omaha $5 to $6 bought fair to good 
northern-bred stockers, stock cows were on a $3 to $3.50 _ basis, 
and stock heifers soll at $4 to $4.75. These figures are so far 
below cost of production that the investment looks attractive, 
unless the whole financial and commercial structure is ready for 
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a crash—and even the most confirmed pessimist does not take 
that extreme view. . 

As to what the fall stocker and feeder market will develop 
this deponent sayeth not, nor does anyone else, except to indulge 
in hit-or-miss guessing. If present crop prospects materialize, 
the Corn Belt will need a large number of cattle for winter pur- - 
poses, and from no other supply source are they available than 
the trans-Missouri region. The new tariff will probably exclude 
thin Canadian cattle—at least, that is the view of the trade; 
and should the monetary situation develop an easier tendency, 
present prices of stock cattle may look low along in October and 
November. The prospect is anything but promising, although the 
market may perform to better advantage than such handwriting 
as is now on the wall indicates. There is no lack of interest in 
cattle at the moment; merely inability to purchase, or a disposi- 
tion to wait until the depreciation has run its course. Ninety 
days hence there will be thousands of empty feed-lots to replen- 
ish all over that vast area embraced in the states of surplus 
corn production; and, as sentiment has a fashion of changing 
overnight, it only remains for the banking interest to prepare 
the financial sinews with a view to being equal to the inevitable 
emergency. 


FARMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Or JANUARY 1, 1920, there were in the United States 
6,448,366 farms, according to preliminary figures given out 
by the Bureau of the Census. This number compares with 
6,361,502 farms on April 15, 1910, the date of the previous census. 
The increase was thus only 86.864, or 1.4 per cent, in ten years. 
Most of this increase is credited to the mountain and Pacific 
groups of states. In New England and all down the Atlantic 
coast, as far south as Virginia, there has been a marked falling 
off both in the number of farms and in farm acreage. In Maine 
the decrease in number was no less than 19.6 per cent. At the 
other end of the scale is Montana, where the number of farms 
in 1920 was 120 per cent greater than in 1910. 

In 1920 the total area of land in farms was 955,676,545 acres, 
against 878,798,325 acres in 1910; showing an increase of 76,878,- 
220 acres, or 8.7 per cent. The greater part of this increase was 
reported from the mountain states, where considerable new land 
has been taken up for dry-farming or grazing purposes. 


Improved land between 1910 and 1920 increased from 478,- 
451,750 to 506,982,301 acres, or 6 per cent. This classification 
includes land regularly tilled or mowed, land in pasture which 
has been cleared or tilled, land lying fallow, land in gardens and 
orchards, and land occupied by farm buildings. 


The acreage of woodland in farms in 1920 was reported to 
be 168,615,122, as compared with 190,865,553 in 1910—a decrease 
of 11.7 per cent. Farm woodland is defined as including all land 
belonging to farms “covered with natural or planted forest trees 
which produce, or later may produce, firewood or other forest 
products,” and, of course, constitutes only a small part of the 
country’s total forest area. 


The average size of farms in 1920 was 148.2 acres, as com- 
pared with 138.1 acres in 1910. 


Of the 6.448.366 farms found in 1920, 3,825,090, or 60.9 per 
cent, were operated by owners, against 62.1 per cent in 1910; 
68,530, or 1.1 per cent, were operated by managers, against 0.9 
per cent in 1910; and 2,454,746, or 38.1 per cent, were operated 
by tenants, against 37 per cent in 1910. The proportion of farms 
operated by tenants has increased steadily since 1880. In that 
year such farms constituted 25.6 per cent of the total, as com- 
pared with 28.4 per cent in 1890 and 35.3 per cent in 1900. The 
percentage of tenant-operated farms is highest in the southern 
states. 
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Total farm values (value of land and buildings) between 
1910 and 1920 increased from $34,801,125,697 to $67,795,965,384, 
or 94.8 per cent; average value per farm increased from $5,471 
to $10,514; and average value per acre, from $39.60 to $70.94. 


INCREASING VOLUME OF COW BEEF 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


H™= COME THE COWS! Gangway, please! An intermi- 
nable procession of the derelicts of dairydom: the lame, the 
halt, and the blind, to resort to dubious metaphor; mostly 
“boarders,” as the cows unable to pay their board bill are 
known, and “lungers.” 


Between now and the time snow flies every eastern market 
will be full of bovine femininity, most of it headed for the 
shambles. The first half of the year always develops a steer 
run, as it is mainly feed-lot product; henceforth cows will cut 
a wider swath in the channels of live-stock commerce, for the 
salient reason that not only is the culler abroad, but the tuber- 
culosis-tester is busy. The next 150 days will reveal the extent 
of this activity. as a nation-wide tuberculosis-eradication cam- 
paign is in progress, and, as it gains headway, cow slaughter will 
increase. 

For two years past heavy liquidation of healthy western 
cows has been necessitated by drought and financial stringency, 
but this drain on the herds of the cattle country will probably 
be arrested this season. From the dairy districts of Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and other states a heavy cow run will be the log- 
ical sequence of more vigorous prosecution of the eradication 
campaign, which will cost about $5,000,000 in 1921 and, in the 
opinion of the experts of the Bureau of Animal Industry, will 
necessitate an expenditure of approximately $75,000,000 during 
the next decade. At the expiration of that period they expect to 
have accomplished the task. H. R. Smith, of Chicago, has been 
assigned to the position of general, and will direct the campaign 
from the offices of the National Live Stock Exchange at Chicago. 
The country-unit plan has been adopted, with the intention of 
running a fine-toothed comb through every nook and cranny of 
the country until the last trace of the scourge has disappeared. 

Already Chicago and other markets are full of tubercular 
cows, which are being slaughtered under official inspection. As 
much of the product is declared fit for human food, by reason 
of localization of the diseas¢, the campaign will add materially 
to beef supply, as the number of herds to be cleaned runs into 
the hundred thousand. One result is that cows are selling for a 
mere song, thousands eligible to dressed-beef outlets selling at 
$3 to $4 per ewt., while other thousands go to the can at $1.50 
to $1.75 per cwt. 

As the dairy herds of the country increase {and the trend 
is in that direction), the beef which is a by-product of that in- 
dustry will naturally gain in volume by the annual culling of 
cows. During the next ten years this movement will be aug- 
mented by a substantial addition of “reactors.” There is also 
a growing disposition to cull herds closely for unprofitable cows, 
and also to reduce holdings in consequence of the unprofitable 
nature of the milk business and the arduous labor connected 
therewith. All these agencies promise to keep the market well 
supplied with female cattle for several years to come. Naturally 
cow-marketing is a seasonal affair, as the country always in- 
dulges in a clean-up late in the summer—a favorable moment to 
eliminate “boarders.” During the September-to-November period 
most of the western cows go to market, receipts from range 
sources having been abnormally heavy during the past three 
years. 


In times of stress, such as these, there is a logical disposi- 
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tion on the part of the cattleman and dairyman to cull female 
stock closely. This also applies to bulls; for the markets have 
been crowded with bologna material recently. Feeders and pas- 
ture men have discovered that there is an advantage in handling 
cows instead of steers, especially when the price is right. Former 
Congressman “Jim” Wadsworth pioneered in this sphere, picking 
up trainloads of grade cows on the beef order to restock his pas- 
tures in the Mohawk Valley, and, instead of losing money, as 
would undoubtedly have been the case had he handled steers, he 
has at least realized good prices for his grass. Last fall Corn 
Belt feeders took western range cows by the thousand from 
Omaha, Sioux City, and St. Paul, and only in rare instances did 
they lose money. So important has this phase of the stocker and 
feeder trade become that several states have rescinded their 
tuberculin-test .requirements in the case of female cattle not 
intended for reproduction purposes. This has exerted a benefi- 
cial influence on a grade of cows known vernacularly as “cut- 
ters,” as, when fit for grazing or feeding purposes, they grade 
as “country” cows, making them eligible to bids 75 cents to $1 
per ewt. higher than if the only outlet was the shambles. 

Individually the dairy cow is not important as a beef-supply 
factor; collectively such cows are responsible for an enormous 
addition. Much of the product goes into the cavernous depths 
of packers’ freezers during the season of maximum slaughter, 
to be taken out late in the winter and early in the spring when 
cheap cattle are scarce and it can be vended to advantage. With- 
out such storage common cows would be worthless during the 
fall months. 

October and November witness the annual clean-up of dairy 
cows. During the winter and spring months the female cattle 
supply is largely fed cows and yearling heifers. As the summer 
works along, these disappear, to be followed by “hat-racks,” 
“lungers,” and other decrepit specimens of dairy cattle, with, of 
course, a generous percentage of decent dressed-beef cows. 

Statistics for the thirty-month period from July, 1918, to 
December, 1920, show that 51% per cent of the cattle slaughtered 
were cows and heifers, and 48144 per cent were steers, bulls, and 
stags. To be exact, cows comprised 36% per cent of the total, 
steers 45 per cent, heifers 15 per cent, and bulls and stags 3 per 
cent. Western cows and heifers, by reason of freedom from 
tuberculosis, are in a class by themselves and eligible to the 
feeder outlet, which will be a more important factor in deter- 
mining price, if qualitied steers continue scarce. A few years 
ago the average feeder looked askance at cows; many now give 
them preference, fattening heifers having become a distinct phase 
of the industry. 

It is probable that, as time works along and the dairy in- 
dustry absorbs more territory constantly, cows culled from milk- 
ing herds will exert more influence on the nation’s beef supply. 
The dairy herd is responsible for few fat steers, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred these few could have been profitably 
vealed, even the Holstein steer with its superior scale being of 
doubtful efficiency in the feed-lot, and unpopular with killers. 
The logical place for the male offspring of the dairy cow is the 
veal rack, a 160-pound fat calf realizing as much money under 
present conditions as it would be worth if carried into the two- 
year-old stage. 

Cow beef is popular with a certain class of dealers. A few 
months since, when cows were scarce and No. 1 steer beef a 
drug on the market, I asked a Chicago retailer why he went to 
the trouble of securing cow product when that of steers vended 
at about the same price. “To avoid teaching my customers bad 
habits,’ he replied. “If, in such an emergency, I put in good 
steer beef, they would make things unpleasant for me when the 
time came to go back to the regular diet.” Obviously there was 
method in his apparent foolishness. 

The West has reached a stage where it must conserve cows, 
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unless the industry is to be crippled; but the ever-expanding 
milk-producing area will increase its beef contribution annually, 
and, as the tuberculosis-eradication campaign gains momentum, 
the September-to-December period at the market will witness a 
cow glut. 


HALF-YEAR LIVE-STOCK SUPPLY 


J. E. P. 


_ FACTS stand out prominently in connection with the 
half-year cattle supply at the principal markets. One is that 
beef-making preparation last fall in the Corn Belt was under- 
estimated ; the other, that the run was materially stimulated by 
liquidation due to tight money. The receipts at the nine leading 
markets (Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, 
Sioux City, St. Paul, Denver, and Buffalo) for the period from 
January to June, 1921, were 4,208,318, as against 4,744,133 for 
the corresponding period in 1920—a decrease of 535,815, or 11.29 
per cent. The big decrease of 125,816 at Denver needs explana- 
tion. It was due to a light northward movement of southern 
stock cattle, and to the fact that receipts there were swelled last 
year by a two-way migration of distressed northwestern stock 
that went south for succor. But for liquidation consequent on 
financial stringency, all the other markets would have shown 
greater decreases, the probability being that the shrinkage in 
volume, compared with the first half of 1920, would have been 
25 per cent. . 


Calf supply for the six-month period shows only a slight de- 
crease—less, in fact, than might have been expected under the 
circumstances; and it concerns dairy calves alone. The receipts 
for the six-month period were 1,076,526, compared with 1,118,224 
in 1920. This is a net decrease of 41,698, or 3.72 per cent. 


A decrease of less than 6 per cent in hogs was about what 
the trade looked for; but if increase in weight is taken into the 
reckoning, this decrease in numbers is wiped out. Declines at 
Missouri River markets tell a story of restricted production. 
Chicago, with an increase of 184,652 over a year ago, easily main- 
tains its lead, for which Iowa is responsible. The increase of 
174,462 at Buffalo represents Iowa hogs sent around Chicago to 
that market. Total receipts at the nine markets were 13,256,694, 
which compares with 14,018,316 a year ago; showing a net de- 
erease of 761,622, or 5.43 per cent. 


The sheep statement tells the story of a big winter produc- 
tion in Colorado and liquidation of eastern farm flocks. The 
figures are somewhat deceptive, however, as packers send a large 
percentage of Denver receipts to Chicago for slaughter, resulting 
in much double counting. The movement was heavy neverthe- 
less, and will be reflected in light supplies when liquidation has 
run its course. Total sheep receipts in the first six months of 
1921 were 6,344,675, as against only 5,274,501 in 1920; or a net 
increase of 1,070,174, equivalent to 20.28 per cent. All markets 
shared in this increase except Sioux City and Denver, at which 
latter point there was a falling-off of 179,575. 


Feeder and stocker movement figures are suggestive of de- 
creased production. During June the stock-cattle movement from 
these nine markets was 22.96 per cent less than a year ago, and 
that of sheep and lambs 52.81 per cent less. Figures for the six- 
month period are: cattle, 840,377, compared with 1,121,261 in 
1920—a decrease of 280,884, or 25.05 per cent; sheep, 367,983, 
compared with 852,615 in 1920—a decrease of 484,632, or 56.84 
per cent. 


If the railroads don’t hurry and reduce live-stock rates, they 
can equip their new engines without cow-catchers.—Daily 
Drovers’ Telegram. 
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| April, 1921 | March, 1921 | April, 1920 
Beef and veal........... 3.47 3.64 4.07 
RN eae oe ee sie ad 4.76 4.46 
Lamb and mutton....... 0.40 0.48 oa 
WANS So iucu oi eetns 8.63 . 8.58 ae 8.14 








EMERGENCY TARIFF RATES 


W" REPRODUCE BELOW the rates of import duty on the 
principal articles comprised in the emergency tariff act 
which became a law on May 27. ‘These schedules, which differ 
but little from those shown on page 19 of the January PRODUCER, 
will remain in force for six months, unlass sooner superseded by 
the rates of the permanent measure now before Congress : 


Be ii cece aad Sea leer sale areseerereeeeseeseeeeennes-eB0%o ad valorem 
heep................ Less than 1 year, $1; 1 year and over, $2 per head 
Live stock for breeding 


- Meats— 
Se aaa oiiiac nlite Sniecicin deities oS 2e per lb. 
Prepared and PRCGCUV CU gnosis DO a valorem 
Wool-- 
CRW oan 15¢ 
TIWASIOM nnn nena ennnneenennenennenecnsnsensensnceneeneneenenesneensenses per Ib. 
NO signee naciapniesciannciansihadaicae tebahiindedi ta ect a ca 30e per lb. 
Scoured ............... a teh a cae sn 45¢e per Ib. 
Manufactured....... ... -..... 45e per Ib. in addition to existing rates 
Butter and butter substitutes........ ae a a ace 6e per Ib. 
Cheese and cheese substitutes.........................23% ad valorem 
Milk— 
We ack ee teh te 2¢e per gal. 
CIEE | citlicieaihtines a taeecaiensbnaiineningsesih abeideiuincdstaneciisidlualiotennceatbaiaaie de per gal. 
CIC on ed Batata teen anes 2e per Ib. 
Fre hide esdsd aac dt ooo 35¢ per bu 
RUNG NE cna ee ci en ge ee 20% ad ccioun 
ONIN a a ee oe ere el Tepe es 15e per bu. 
NN Bar a 25e per bu. 
CRC RUNNIN oc a 7e per lb. 
CN eins sb cbse idan 20¢e per gal. 


With the exception of butter and cheese, all the above prod- 
ucts were let in duty-free under the Underwood tariff act of 1913. 


EFFECT OF TARIFF ON CATTLE 


Cusaoum CATTLE will be practically shut out of the 
United States market by the emergency tariff; at least, 
that is the opinion of dealers in both countries. Chicago and 
St. Paul commission men, who have worked up a lucrative trade 
with Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, have ceased making 
effort to get business in that quarter. Canada takes the situation 
with apparent philosophy, but resentment is ill concealed. 

“During the past eight years—the period of free trade—Corn 
Belt feeders have had a plentiful supply of cheap stock cattle 
from western Canada,” said a Winnipeg man. “They made all 
the money, as we did not realize cost of production in many 
vases. Shutting us out of the American market will prove a 
blessing in disguise, as we will develop a feeding industry, mar- 
ket our product as beef, and play both ends of the game. Our 
next move will be the establishment of a British market for our 
excess beef production.” 
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Duncan Marshall, Alberta’s secretary of agriculture, is in 
England endeavoring to induce the British government to admit 
Canadian stockers to that country, but is meeting with opposition 
from Irish landowners, who now enjoy a monopoly of that busi- 
ness ; hence the success of his mission is problematical. At the 
moment it is doubtful if Canada is growing more beef than is 
needed for home consumption. 


A BIG CORN CROP CERTAIN 


8 ppracage SOMETHING unexpected happens, a bumper corn 
crop will be added to the enormous stock of old corn now 
lying in the cribs everywhere—-some of it of 1919 vintage. The 
hay crop is heavy also, insuring abundance of feed of all kinds. 
The largest crop of silage will be put in since that feed had a 
place in the ration. 

Corn Belt farmers are alive to the fact that the only method 
of marketing this wealth of roughage and coarse grains is on 
four feet at the stock-yards. It means revival of interest in 
cattle, and” expansion of the swine industry. Already interest in 
stock cattle is reviving, and, if money were available, that phase 
of the trade would be sprightly instead of somnolent. 

The feed problem has solved itself. 





MID-YEAR MEETING 


All stockmen are reminded that the Mid- 
Year Meeting of the American National Live 
Stock Association will be held at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 26 and 27, 
1921. Many important questions will come up 
for consideration, among them the following: 


Pending tariff legislation; financing the 
live-stock industry; railroad rates and service; 
marketing facilities—co-operative selling agen- 
cies; distribution of meat products; spread be- 
tween what the producer receives and what the 
consumer pays for meat products; retail meat 
markets; grazing fees on national forests; 
equalization of receipts; economy in meat pro- 
duction; regulation of supply of meat-food ani- 
mals. 

C. E. Rachford, who is in charge of the in- 
vestigation now being conducted by the Forest 
Service as to the commercial value of grazing, 
will address the meeting and confer with the 
special committee of the association on the 
question of grazing fees. 

Dr. C. D. Marsh, physiologist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will tell of the work done 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry on poisonous 
plants. 

A. Sykes, president of the Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association, will talk on equali- 
zation of market receipts of live stock. 
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There will be an open discussion of all the 
present problems confronting the live-stock 
industry. 

The National Wool Growers’ Association 
will hold a special meeting in Salt Lake City on 
the same dates, August 26 and 27, followed by 


the Annual Ram Sale on August 29 to Septem- 
ber 1. ; 


REDUCED RATES TO THE CONVENTION 


The railroads have authorized for these con- 
ventions a one and one-half fare on the cer- 
tificate plan, from all points in Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana; tickets to be on 
sale August 23 to 27, inclusive; final return 
limit to leave Salt Lake City on September 1; 
minimum attendance of those holding certifi- 
cates, 250. Application is now pending for a 
similar reduction from Arizona and New iex- 
ico. Stockmen and their families attending 
these meetings are urged to secure certificates 


at the time of purchasing their tickets to Salt 


Lake City. 


From all territory not covered by the above 
reduced rates there are in effect regular round- 
trip summer tourist rates to Salt Lake City, 
which are considerably lower than the double 
one-way fare. Consult your railroad agent 
about these rates. 


All stockmen are invited to attend the live- 
stock conventions at Salt Lake City. The open- 


ing session will commence at 10 o’clock a. m., 
August 26. 


THE CALENDAR 
August 26-27, 1921—Mid-Year Meeting of American Nati - 
Stock Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. can National Live 


August 27-September 10, 1921—Canadian National Exhibition, 
Toronto, 


September 5-10, 1921—Interstate Fair and Li 
Soskams, Was ive Stock Show, 
October 3-8, 1921—National Swine Show, Peoria, Ill. 


October 22-30, 1921—California National Live Stock Show, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


October 27-November 2, 1921—Western Royal Live Stock Sh 
Spokane, Wash. r me ny 


November 5-12, 1921—Pacific International Li k i- 
tion, Portland, Ore. ee 

November 12-18, 1921—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

November 26-December 3, 1921—International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Chicago, Il. 

January 3-7, 1922—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 


— 14-21, 1922—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
‘olo. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
Loss BACK over the past six months, the 





outstanding feature is the slowness with which 

business readjustment has proceeded. Predic- 
tion early in the year that return to normal conditions 
would be rapid has not been fulfilled. Such improve- 
ment as has occurred has been halting and sporadic. 
The country is still dragging along under a load of dis- 
appointment and uncertainty, eagerly scanning the 
horizon for signs of encouragement. While faith in 
ultimate recovery remains unshaken, opinions as to 
both rate of progress and causes of delay are subject 
to constant revision. 

A distressing phase of the unemployment that is 
sapping consumptive demand is the voluntary idle- 
ness which certain branches of organized labor have 
chosen as their contribution to the solution of our 
economic problem. The anomaly of tens of thousands 
of workmen harassing the public and further restrict- 
ing a failing market by deliberately throwing up well- 
paid jobs, while millions of their fellows are con- 
demned to enforced inactivity and want largely as 4 
result of the situation thus created, is too obvious for 
comment. Some day the boomerang of the chronic 
strike may teach our radical labor leaders a much- 
needed lesson. 

At Washington debate on the tariff bill is setting 
free much eloquence. As usual, conflicting interests 
are making their influence felt. The final product will 
bear the earmarks of compromise, and consequently 
will not wholly satisfy anybody. Nor, if past ex- 
perience is a criterion, will it accomplish all that is 
expected from it. Live-stock producers should benefit 
by the duties on animals, meat, and wool (to which 
may be added hides). Many other measures of a re- 
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lief nature are pending in Congress, awaiting dis- 
position of the tariff and taxation questions. Could 
their combined essence, as represented by the spirit 
behind them, be extracted, distilled, and made im- 
mediately available, they might do some good. 

More permanent results, we think, may be hoped 
for from the natural and steady, though slower, read- 
justment of international trade relations that is going 
on below the surface. These forces, if not too rudely 
interfered with, always tend toward health and equili- 
brium. Clogging the arteries of commerce inevitably 
leads to plethora here and anemia there, to the 
eventual detriment of the entire body politic. With- 
out a foreign outlet for our surplus products, our 
whole economic system is bound to suffer. And ex- 
port markets cannot be developed and maintained by 
closing our doors to imports. No nation that cannot 
sell will long continue to buy. 

Official peace with Germany should promptly be 
followed by a freer interchange of goods with that 
country, which is in dire need of many things of which 
we have an abundance. The packers report a gratify- 
ing revival of the European demand for meat prod- 
ucts. With proper credit facilities, this demand 
should continue to grow. Unfortunately the exchange 
situation remains chaotic, acting as a serious barrier 
to the resumption of normal intercourse. No remedy 
for this situation seems possible except through some 
sort of international agreement. 


Harvesting throughout the United States is in full 
swing. Threshing returns on winter wheat so far re- 
ceived do not quite come up to expectations, but the 
yield will approximate that of last year. Spring 

1.4 many localities have suffered from heat and 
drought. Corn is uniformly reported to be in ex- 
cellent condition. An abundance of forage is every- 
where assured—with a scarcity of stock to eat it. 
Europe, which is suffering from a severe drought, 
will need considerable quantities of cereals, though 
probably not so much as last season. The cotton 
acreage in the South is 28 per cent below that of a 
year ago. This, with some boll-weevil damage and 
the ending of British strikes, has been reflected in a 
slight price rally. 


Trade and industry generally are described as 
“quiet, but hopeful.” Both wholesale and retail busi- 
ness is evincing the usual midsummer lethargy. Rail- 
way earnings are more favorable. Textiles and auto- 
mobiles show considerable animation. Iron, steel, coal, 
and lumber continue dull. Collections everywhere are 
slow. 

The live-stock, wool, and hide situation is dealt 
with elsewhere in these pages. 


Bradstreet’s index number, based on the wholesale 


prices per pound of thirty-one articles used for food, 
for the week ending July 9, 1921, was $2.85, compared 
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with $2.69 for the week ending June 4, and $4.79 for 
the first week of July, 1920. This would indicate that, 
as far as this class of commodities are concerned, a 
price level has now been reached where relative stabil- 
ity may be looked for. 


WHAT IS THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK? 
J. E. P. 

ONSIDERABLE IMPATIENCE is developing 
C with our national lawmaking body. The failure 

of the present Congress, now in its fifth month, 
to enact constructive measures has been the source 
of widespread disappointment and criticism. For one 
thing, the tariff wrangle has demonstrated that the 
“robber barons” in the industrial sphere, as usual, are 
out for the swag. Such legislation as has already 
made its appearance goes to show that “the gang’s all 
here.” The eastern press makes no bones about the 
matter, and even among Republican members of Con- 
gress an opinion is voiced that the proposed tariff 
measure gives excessive protection to commodities 
under control of trusts and monopolies, the purpose 
being to exclude foreign competition. Extortion and 
plunder have been legalized under the guise of protec- 
tion before, and probably will be again. 

The agrarian element will, of course, get its sop 
in any tariff law that may be enacted; but, if the west- 
ern wool-grower, for instance, imagines that his future 
prosperity will be insured by the protection route, he 
is building on false hopes. The agrarian bloc in both 
houses has been heralded as the savior of the farmer ; 
but when the returns are examined it is safe to say 
that the farmer will be digging into his pockets for 
an elusive nickel in exactly the same manner as at 
present. 

Turning from legislation to finance, we find a de- 
cidedly mixed situation, which has been aptly referred 
to as “a condition of flux.” Certainly stability is lack- 
ing. Day after day the public listens to a bewildering 
utterance of conflicting opinions by those who ought 
to be able to diagnose the case and compound a rem- 
edy. Diagnosticians are many; remedies, save those 
of the empirical variety, few. But on one subject 
there appears to have developed recently a concert of 
opinion, and that is that the time has arrived for the 
financial ‘machinery of the country to desist from 
grinding out foreign loans. One reason for these loans 
is that they have been enormously profitable to what 
might be called the financial bloc, but the public fails 
to see why European financial needs should have pref- 
erence over domestic requirements. What the public 
is demanding to know it what has become of all the 
money we were literally throwing to the birds during 
the period of infiation. The language of the financiers 
is so obscure as to be meaningless to the average man. 
Is there no Moses to lead us out of this financial wil- 
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derness into the promised land of at least comparative 
prosperity ? 

As nearly as public opinion may be epitomized, it 
is that the Fordney tariff bill will merely aggravate 
the present unsatisfactory condition of international 
finance. That it means further unsettlement of for. 
eign exchange and increased difficulties in the way 
of American exports admits of no doubt. Meanwhile 
a lengthy period of uncertainty is assured. Tariff 
wrangles are notoriously repressive of business, and 
between introduction and enactment the community 
may be assured of a long and unprofitable talking 
spell. If Congress would dig right down, get rid of 
tariff uncertainty, and let business proceed in some 
way, even if not “as usual,” it would earn approval. 


So wide are the ramifications of the causes of the 
present depression that it is probable that nature will 
take its own course in the adjustment and revival pro- 
cess. Toa certain extent these causes are psycholog- 
ical, but that overworked term does not explain every- 
thing. The problem of the hour is to restore some 
degree of confidence. Assertion is made, not without 
warrant, that money is going into hiding—an evil that 
can be readily appreciated, but for which no remedy 
has been devised. The state of mind responsible for 
this is not easily cured, especially when confidence in 
the stability of government securities has been im- 
paired. Probably it was an impossible financial feat, 
but if continued depreciation in “Liberties” could have 
been averted, our present financial plight would have 
been in large measure avoided. As it is, these bonds 
have been literally dumped by small investors, ignorant 
of finance, in apprehension of further depreciation, the 
proceeds having gone into some such receptacle as the 
old woolen sock, to the impoverishment of trade and 
commerce. The result is that banks are carrying the 
load; and an onerous burden it is, especially when 
aggravated by a grossly unscientific system of tax- 
ation that represses business initiative effectively. 


The extremely doubtful remedy of more credit is 
still being exploited, although somewhat less confi- 
dently. Extension of government credit would merely 
defer healthy recovery. There exists, it is true, a 
vague hope that such credit operations would stim- 
ulate commodity prices by increasing export volume; 
but this would, in the nature of things, be merely a 
makeshift. The causation and elimination of depres- 
sion are infinitely more complex affairs than the credit 
propagandists realize, and their apparently simple pre- 
scription is more likely to harm than help the situation. 


One phase of the situation, and an encouraging 
one, is generally ignored. Prolonged suspension of 
production will eventually develop bare shelves, where- 
upon relief will assert itself automatically. As a mat- 
ter of fact, although it may not appear on the surface, 
the commercial and industrial cycle is steadily work- 
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ing itself out, and the most effective method of assist- 
ance is through a lowering of production costs. Labor 
is gradually seeing the light, and, as its condition gets 
more untenable, the voices of the out-of-works will be- 
come dominant. Recovery will be gradual and halting. 
Already there is a hopeful trend, warranting expect- 
ancy of revival when fall comes around. The present 
is a moment for modest expectations. 


THE TARIFF 


ELOW IS A COMPARATIVE TABLE showing 
B the duties imposed by our government on im- 
ported live stock, meat-food products, hides, and 
wool under the various tariff acts since the Dingley 
bill of July 24, 1897. In this condensed comparison 
we have not attempted to show all the various re- 
strictive provisions of the complicated wool schedule, 
but have simply indicated the substantive duties. 
(Wherever the duty shown below is stated in cents 
it refers to “cents per pound,” and wherever the words 
“per cent” are used they refer to “per cent ad valorem” 
—meaning according to the value.) 
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viding for a 15 per cent duty, was offered and, after 
lengthy discussion, passed by a substantial majority. 
This action, however, was later reversed. In the bill 
as finally passed by the House, on July 21, hides were 
restored to the free list. The Senate will undoubtedly 
favor a duty. 


Tanners, and boot and shoe manufacturers, were 
responsible for putting hides on the free list in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill by representing that free hides 
would reduce the price of boots and shoes, harness, 
and leather goods generally. Their specious claims 
never eventuated. Today boots and shoes, as well as 
all other leather goods, are almost as high as at the 
time of peak prices, while so-called country hides are 
scarcely worth as much as the value of the labor in- 
volved in taking them off. 


Broadly speaking, there never has been any trace- 
able relationship between import duties and the prices 
which the ultimate consumer pays for food products 
and wearing apparel. The margin of the middleman 
and the retailer is generally so large as to dwarf 
whatever difference might justly be attributable to 
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ITEMS DINGLEY BILL 
July 24, 1897 August 5, 1909 October 3, 1913 May 27, 1921 Now Before Congress 
CMO in oaicinc cds evades If less than 1 year old, $2 per|Same as in Dingley bill... Free............---+- OO Per COME. 6 ss ccc ena se's |Less than 2 years old, 1 cent 
head; all others, if valued per pound; over 2 years 
at not more than $14 per old, 1% cents per pound 
head, $3.75 per head; if 
valued at more than $14, 
| 27% per cent 
OE eee ee eee — than 1 year old, 75 cents|Same as in Dingley bill... Free...........--.-+- 1 year old or over, $2 per|1 cent per pound 
| per head; over 1 year old, head; less than 1 year old,| 
$1.50 per head $1 per head 
SS es athe igs us ewes ie eee Same as in Dingley bill...'Free................-- PrOG. oo. nc cece weccccc. | 34 Cont per pound 
Horses and mules........... |If valued at $150 or less per|/Same as in Dingley bill...|10 per cent........... SOY GMB Snes ccewceaccs j\If valued at $150 per head, 
head, $30 per head; over | $30 per head; over that 
that valuation, 25 per cent | valuation, 20 per cent 
All other live animals not|20 per cent............... Same as in Dingley bill...|10 per cent........... TONNE. 5 Sen cartes toa 15 per cent 
specially provided for 
Animals imported especially|Free..................05- NOG Ss aks awade alee ex vc eee hos ck ssa hares NS hs ce eae i ele as Free 
for breeding purposes | 
Fresh beef and veal......... EOIN ociid a oes oie v oekwars RPO ek ce hast aceax os WG at icacscansadnas PRUNES Ouxescahoscdaanes |2 cents 
Fresh mutton.............. WME. on. Sa oc cha tee ws TSG GUM ase olekaeais< WG ia case nae eke Na ce A sa ad whe 2 14 cents 
BM a5 .sccs E66 Mies HE SPIOWU, ¢ Wishd'n. 455.3 sarees orate eet eee eee UNOS as cas eon saeswads Ne ec ats vat ayn os 2 cents 
Bacon and hams............ 5 III ora chee a Dae bo eas ey Seer NOR ad weeds caw saaeds - A ee pee 1% cents 
BAS onc:3 ees hottest we tuae ear OMNES i UY Went ee ee eL Re Bee CU a clos act x ssc MOG. eh ccinguncavny eee 1 cent 
ob ls Sods sip case Pep OEMs Chase dea eee th We UB aire cess Wem oo sx Witeicé cc crete BO pereemeds 5... Fle5 besa 1 cent 
Other meat products, pre-|25 per cent................|25 per cent.............. Le ee ee ae Mt PE DOR oto keweccias 15 per cent 
pared or preserved 
Hitdes of centile. 066. 045555. i | ee a ET: 2 UBS Re, ee ee WG Si. cscs cise se Ls cere dee gu edas abit S Free 
WN gS itis sv os Hac \In grease, 11 and 12 cents per} Practically same asin Ding-|Free...............-- Unwashed, 15 cents; washed,|/Carpet wools, 28 per cent, but 
| pound, according to class;!__ ley bill 30 cents; scoured, 45] not to exceed 7 cents; wool 
if washed twice and if} cents; sorted wool, double} and mohair, 25 cents per 


scoured, three times the 
duty 


| 
| 
i 


It will be noted that the Fordney bill, as reported 
to the House by the Ways and Means Committee, 
placed hides on the free list. That committee was 
narrowly divided on the hide issue, and, at the request 
of several members, permission was granted for an 
amendment to be offered on the floor of the House 
placing a duty on hides. Such an amendment, pro- 


| 
| 
| 





pound of clean content; if 
scoured, 26 cents per pound 
of clean content; provided 
that these rates shall not 
exceed 35 per cent ad 
valorem 


these rates, but not to 
exceed 45 cents 








import duties. Today the average value of the dif- 
ferent classes of hides, for example, is about 10 cents 
a pound. If that value were increased by a 15 per cent 
duty, or 14% cents a pound, it would represent an 
almost negligible amount compared with the whole- 
sale and retail prices of boots and shoes and other 
leather goods. 
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Import duties are frequently used as an added ex- 
cuse for charging higher prices. That, however, is 
the infirmity of our distributing system. As the 
United States raises all the basic food products neces- 
sary for home consumption, with a surplus for export, 
it is doubtful whether, in the final analysis, import 
duties on grain, meat products, and live stock even 
tend to increase the home prices to the farmer or 
consumer. 

The main beneficial effect of import duties is to 
steady domestic prices to the producer, and to prevent 
the dumping upon us of a surplus which is not needed 
for consumption here, and which always exerts an 
adverse influence on values through manipulation and 
otherwise. 

The flock-masters of the West are vigorously 
criticising that provision of the wool schedule in the 
Fordney bill which limits the duties to a maximum 
of 35 per cent ad valorem. They claim it will actually 
result in much lower duties than under the Dingley 
or Payne-Aldrich bill. 

Tariff bills, like all other legislation, represent com- 
promises. The Fordney bill is no exception. A hori- 
zontal percentage ad valorem duty might be fairer all 
around. On some commodities it is contended that 
the duties proposed in this bill do not reflect the dif- 
ference in labor costs and other conditions in this 
country as compared with other countries. Probably 
this is true. On the other hand, the import duties in 
the Fordney bill are today but an insignificant protec- 
tion when considered in the light of the great disad- 
vantage to our commerce resulting from the present 
foreign exchange rates. Foreign nations are not con- 
cerned in stiffening up their exchange rates, because 
they recognize that advantage to them. It is not likely 
that exchange rates will return to a pre-war level 
until the pendulum of our international trade swings 
sharply against us. 


HAVE WE A MEAT FAMINE? 


N OUR JUNE ISSUE we printed, with running 
i comments, preliminary returns from the live-stock 
census of January 1, 1920. We called attention to 
the difference in the dates of the last two censuses, 
making accurate comparisons impossible; pointed out 
the wide discrepancy between the supplies revealed by 
the count of the Bureau of the Census and the guesses 
of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, and arrived at ten- 
tative totals by roughly estimating the number of 
domestic animals not on farms, figures for which were 
not then available. Complete returns are now at hand. 
By way of summary, and for purposes of easy refer- 
ence in future, we set out the aggregates below. While 
these figures are still termed “preliminary,” the final 
tabulation is not likely to alter them materially: 
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Bureau of 
re a Trop 
Bind On Farms | Noton Farms Total Estimates 

Cattle— | 

ee. Se oes8 | 66,810,836 | 2,111,928 |"68,922,764 | 68,232,000 

sis) s 585 bai | 61,803,866 | 1,878,782 | 63,682,64 | 68,088,000 
Swine— 

1920..........| 59,368,167 | 2,638,389 | 62,006,556 | 72,909,000 

ON oe 58,185,676 1,287,960 | 59,473,636 | 47,782,000 
Sheep— | 

1920 Berean eRe 34,984,524 | 450,742 | 35,435,266 | 48,615,000 

OIG oe cexs 52,447,861 | 390,887 | 52,838,748 | 57,216,000 
Goats— 

ee 3,426,506 | 104,734 | 3,531,240 ......... 

BONO so. oct BRR | 114,670 DAGON asic cows 
Horses— 

Ge ote eire 20,142,455 | 1,705,611 | 21,848,066 | ......... 

1910...........| 19,833,113 | 3,182,789 | 23,015,902 | ......... 
Mules— | 

BOO sc cbea | 5,450,623 | 378,250 DBSERIS | is ca sd bee 

Ns it | 4,209,769 | 270,371 ee) et 
Asses and burros— 

es eG 74,157 | 14,985 ee. 2h. 50,50ce 

Be Shea 105,698 | 16,502 BEA ROO. | io oehe sas 


Ruminating on these figures, some commentators 
have reached the conclusion that this country is al- 
ready in the throes of an “alarming meat shortage.” 
One “statistical expert” is quoted as saying that our 
per-capita cattle supply is 33 per cent less than in 
1910, our sheep supply 65 per cent less, and our hog 
supply 41 per cent less. How he arrived at this inter- 
esting result we are not informed. Great as has un- 
deniably been the decrease in meat-food animals dur- 
ing the last decade—both absolutely and still more 
relatively when measured by the growth of our popula- 
tion—and serious as the situation might well in time 
become should this downward movement be allowed 
to continue, the figures, as they stood a year ago, will 
not bear any such interpretation and, in our opinion, 
furnish not the slightest cause for real anxiety. 

In 1910 continental United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, had a population of 91,972,266. In 1920 this 
had increased to 105,683,108, or 14.91 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same decade our supplies of meat-food animals 
(cattle, hogs, and sheep) fell from a total of 175,995,- 
032 to 166,364,586. This is a decline of 9,630,446, or 
5.47 per cent. The combined increase of 5,240,116 in 
cattle and 2,532,920 in swine is more than twice offset 
by the phenomenal decrease of 17,403,482 in sheep. 
Had our animal population kept pace with our human 
population, we should on January 1, 1920. have had 
202,335,891 meat-food animals instead of 166,364,586 
—a deficit, if we may use that term, of 26,340,859, or 
about 13 per cent. 

Looking at the figures from another angle, we find 
that on April 15, 1910, we had in this country 1.91 
meat-food animals for each inhabitant, against 1.58 on 
January 1, 1920. This represents a decrease of 17.28 
per cent in the ratio of animals to population. The 
per-capita cattle supply between the same two dates 
dropped from 0.69 to 0.65, or 5.8 per cent; swine, from 
0.65 to 0.59, or 9.23 per cent; and sheep, from 0.57 to 
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0.34, or 40.35 per cent. Large as these figures unques- 
tionably are, they, as will be seen, do not come within 
hailing distance of the sensational deductions made by 
the analyst referred to above. 

Making all due allowances for the difference in the 
dates of the two censuses, for changes in classification, 
and for the great expansion of the dairy industry in 
recent years, swelling the proportion of our milk herds 
(which, be it remembered, will ultimately find their 
way into the flesh-pots), we can discover nothing in 
these statistics to cause serious concern for our meat 
supply. We still are infinitely better off than most 
European countries. We have today not only enough 
meat for our own needs, but a considerable surplus 
left over for export. In the month of May we 
shipped approximately 127,700,000 pounds of meat 
products across the sea, and the packers are bewailing 
the fact that they cannot dispose of more. This situa- 
tion, under fairly favorable conditions, should con- 
tinue indefinitely. It will continue as long as the pro- 
ducer is guaranteed a minimum profit, and it will im- 
prove as that profit grows. 

Lamenting about curtailed meat consumption one 
day, and sounding the tocsin of an impending meat 
shortage the next, will get us nowhere. The producer 
is not sending his immature stock, or his breeding 
stock, to market from choice; nor is the consumer 
foregoing his steaks and chops from preference for 
macaroni and peanuts. Factories and wheat fields 
have not yet encroached on our pasture lands to such 
an extent as to threaten the extinction of our herds 
and flocks. If our stock-raisers are selling off their 
cows and sheep, and becoming tillers of the soil or 
factory hands, it is because it pays them better, not 
because they like it better. 

This condition is not the product of natural evolu- 
tion. It has been brought about by forces that are arti- 
ficial and temporary in character. Therefore and to 
that extent it is remediable. The earthquake that 
cracked our economic structure has passed away. Its 
effects, too, will vanish. Even now the pendulum is 
beginning to swing back of its own momentum. Ar 
as the live-stock producer was the first to suffer from 
the collapse of the war-time balloon, so he, in the logic 
of things, should be among the first to recover his 
equilibrium once we get solid ground under our feet 
again. 

But the process can be accelerated—and it should 
be. On this all seem at last agreed. The many agen- 
cies tardily set in motion todevise machinery for effect- 
ive financial relief should soon produce results. The 
new import duties should help a little—though we are 
of opinion that their effect may quite easily be over- 
estimated. Of the economies resulting from recent 
wage retrenchments at the markets both producer and 
consumer should be made the beneficiaries equally 
with the packer, to the general stimulus of both ends 
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of the business as well as the middle. Prospective re- 
ductions in railroad rates and commission charges will 
be an important aid. Final disposition by Congress 
of the long-drawn-out agitation for regulatory legis- 
lation is bound to prove a wholesome influence. Much 
good may be expected from the establishment of co- 
operative selling agencies as planned by the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen. Diminishing unemployment will in- 
crease consumptive demand at home, and the probable 
further improvement in the foreign-exchange situa- 
tion will be reflected in an augmentation of our export 
trade. Fair weather conditions and liberal har- 
vests over the greater part of the country assure an 
abundance of cheap feed. In sum, a multitude of fa- 
vorable factors, whose combined effect should be con- 
siderable, point to early reward for the stockman who 
did not lose his faith when put to a test, nor his deter- 
mination to carry on when asked to shoulder a dispro- 
portionate burden. 
* * * 

Not a little criticism has been evoked by the wide 
chasm between the calculated live-stock totals of the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates and the real numbers as 
disclosed by the census. It is asked of what value a 
system is that credits the country with 11,000,000 
more hogs and 13,000,000 more sheep than it actually 
possesses. Conceivably, too, such extravagant over- 
estimates of our potential meat supplies might do 
some harm. This will be readily granted. But, if we 
are to have any sort of figures at all to guide us be- 
tween decennial enumerations, what better method 
can be elaborated than that now used by the bureau? 
And, considering the very limited funds at its dis- 
posal, is it quite fair to criticise it for the incomplete- 
ness of its results? Have not, too, conditions during 
the last decade been so abnormal and unprecedented 
as to place them beyond reach of the most expert 
statistician? 

The alternative would seem to be more frequent 
censuses. Annual counts, as practiced by the most 
progressive nations in Europe, would hardly be fea- 
sible here.. Our country is too big. A federal census 
is an immense undertaking and costs a heap of money. 
The taxpayer would soon be heard from. . Besides, 
with the present machinery available at Washington, 
it takes too long to compute the returns. The final 
results of the census of January 1, 1920, were not 
given out until the middle of June, 1921. That is over 
eighteen months. Figures become antiquated before 
they are known. 

Perhaps quinquennial enumerations—one every 
five years—might be practicable. The information, 
we think, is important enough to warrant the trouble 
and expense. Barring that, we recommend that suffi- 
cient funds be put at the disposal of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates to enable it to expand and perfect its 
system of reports. 
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THE POWER OF ORGANIZATION 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
T exaec its forty-first annual convention in the city 

of Denver on June 25. During its two-week ses- 
sion there were many heated controversies and 
much spirited discussion over issues and policies; but 
after it was all over that great organization presented 
a united front on everything for which it stands. The 
members abided by the decisions of the majority. 

Other trade organizations have numerous conten- 
tions within their ranks; but they, too, in the end sup- 
port the vote of the majority, and stand undivided and 
firm on all matters of common concern. Indeed, in all 
channels of trade and industry we find bodies in which 
many differences of opinion exist, but where the mi- 
nority gracefully subordinates its views to those of the 
majority, so as to promote the general good. They al' 
recognize the weakness of a divided camp and the 
superb strength inherent in team action. 

Among the great industries of this country, farm- 
ers and stockmen alone have so far failed to appre- 
ciate the vital necessity of standing together for 
mutual protection. The farmers have many excellent 
organizations, all seeking the same general end, but 
pulling apart on certain issues and wasting the sub- 
stance of their strength in factional dissensions. They 
carry their controversies outside of their organiza- 
tion, thereby weakening their chances for accomplish- 
ing substantial results. In some cases rival associa- 
tions are created, and thus is split up the strength 
that might otherwise be exerted. 

Stockmen are even greater offenders against the 
principle of organization and team work. They have 
their local, state, and national associations, but we 
venture to say that of the stockmen who should belong 
to these there are more outside than within. The ordi- 
nary stock-grower, like the average farmer, is an in- 
dividualist. He has not yet learned the lesson of co- 
operation and united action. While not indifferent to 
the importance of proper laws and regulations, both 
state and national, and the necessity for fair and rea- 
sonable treatment by those who handle his product, he 
is prone to allow the other fellow to do the necessary 
work and to foot the bill. He is more inclined to stay 
on the outside and criticise than to join wholeheart- 
edly with others in their efforts to accomplish some- 
thing. - 

Until this mental attitude on the part of many 
stockmen toward organization changes, there is small 
reason to expect any live-stock association to accom- 
plish all that it could if it were backed up by the 
earnest, conscientious support and assistance of all 
interested. 

If your local or state live-stock organization is not 
functioning properly, get into the ranks and correct it. 
Stockmen will never secure adequate relief from the 
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encroachments of other interests until they present a 
solid, united front; and that can be done only through 
organization. 

Every stockman should join his local association, 
and see to it that it is affiliated with the state live- 
stock organization. State organizations in turn should 
work together through the national body. This is the 
day of organization. There is no other way for stock- 
men to protect their rights. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES 


ARLY IN JUNE the American National Live 
E Stock Association applied to the interested rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for an extension from July 15 to November 15 of the 
date of expiration of the emergency rates on range 
cattle from the Southwest to northern ranges. Under 
the agreement reached at the Washington conference 
last March between the carriers, the commission, and 
the officers of that association, the abrogation of the 
advance in these rates was made effective beginning 
April 1 and ending July 15. 

It was represented to the railroads and the com- 
mission that, with the expected improvement in the 
financial situation through the medium of the Stock 
Growers’ Finance Corporation and otherwise, there 
would be a much larger movement of range cattle to 
the depleted sections in the Northwest, if the emer- 
gency rates were extended. 

The carriers acted promptly on this request, and 
on July 8 it was announced that an extension to Sep- 
tember 15 would be granted. Special Permission No. 
53,739, dated July 11, issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, contains authority for this further 
suspension. 

The movement under these suspended rates to 
Kansas pastures was almost normal in volume, but 
shipments were made mostly by owners of the live 
stock, because of the inability of owners to buy. To 
northwestern ranges, up to date, shipments have been 
only about 25 per cent of the usual number, and for 
practically the same reason—lack of credit. 

Prices for range cattle in the Southwest are at or 
below the pre-war level. The extension of these emer- 
gency rates and the better financial outlook should 
result in a heavier movement, thus relieving the over- 
stocked ranges of the Southwest and replenishing the 
pastures in the Northwest. 

K * BS 


Effective July 30 and continuing for ninety days, 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad Company has sus- 
pended the last two advances on stock cattle from Den- 
ver, Pueblo, and Trinidad to ranges in western Colo- 
rado. That company is not a party to Tariffs 52A and 
53A, which carry rates on range cattle from the South- 
west to northwestern ranges, and this action was 
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taken in order to aid in restocking the ranges along its 
line. In connection with the reduced rates from the 
Southwest, the reduction from junctions made by the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad gives a very favorable 
basis of rates from the Southwest to western Colorado 
points. 

That road has also abrogated, effective September 
15 and expiring with the close of the year, the advance 
authorized in Ex Parte 74 on market cattle from 


points on its line in Colorado to Denver. 
* * BS 


The general live-stock case, Docket 12,146, involv- 
ing the reasonableness of all live-stock rates through- 
out the territory west of Chicago, was argued before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Washington 
on July 15 by President Kendrick and Attorney Cowan, 
of the American National Live Stock Association. 
Examiner Disque, who heard the evidence, stated in 
his report that, while the rates on live stock are not 
excessive when judged from a strictly transportation 
standpoint, they should nevertheless be substantially 
reduced to assist in tiding the live-stock industry over 
its “present period of adversity, and to hasten a return 
of normal conditions and business prosperity.” The 
live-stock industry, the report said, would be mate- 
rially helped by a reduction in rates, because the cost 
of getting to market is a substantial item. ‘““We have no 
hesitancy in saying that our judgment is that they 
should be reduced,” Examiner Disque declared. 

Live-stock interests urged that a decision should be 
rendered promptly, so that fall range shipments could 
secure the benefit of any reduction. Probably the case 
will be decided early in August. The decision will 
affect both state and interstate rates. 


RESCISSION OF GRAZING FEES 

AIVING OF GRAZING FEES on national 
W forests for the present year is urged by the 

Colorado Stock Growers’ Association and local 
stockmen’s organizations of that state, in resolutions 
recently adopted and letters addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Forest Service, and members 
of Congress. Owing to the grave financial crisis 
through which the live-stock industry is passing, a 
majority of permittees, it is stated, will not be able 
to meet their payments on September 15, the deferred 
date fixed by the government, and will thus, under the 
rules, forfeit their rights unless further postponement 
or complete rescission is granted. 

Grazing privileges on national forests are not 
easily acquired. Once relinquished through non-pay- 
ment of fees, they are permanently forfeited. Such 
loss of rights that often have been held for years 
would spell the utter ruin of thousands of individual 
stockmen and inflict incalculable harm on the whole 
live-stock industry in the range states. In view of the 
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exceptional circumstances, we feel confident that the 
authorities at Washington will be ready to apply ex- 
ceptional remedies, and deal with this vital matter in 
a broad and generous spirit. 


PACKERS REVIEW JUNE TRADE 


pr A REVIEW of the meat and live-stock trade during the 
month of June, 1921, issued by the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, we quote the following extracts: 


PORK 


“The improvement in export trade foreshadowed by the last 
review occurred during June and proved the most significant 
feature of the month. Foreign trading, which had been confined 
to purchases from spot stocks already abroad, expanded into 
orders for shipment from the United States. England, Holland, 
and Belgium all exhibited a greater demand for American pork. 
England bought sweet-pickled and dry salt meats freely. The 
demand for hams was especially good. Lard did not fare so well, 
but was sold in moderate quantities, with the demand improving 
during the latter half of the month. The lard trade with Ger- 
many continued on about the same scale as in the previous month, 
while the trade in meats was better. Most of the purchases on the 
continent were from spot stocks. but some orders for shipments 
were received from Antwerp and Amsterdam. There was more 
real optimism and confidence manifested by the heads of export 
departments at the end of June than there had been for a long 
time. A number of experts on-the foreign meat trade say frankly 
that they are anticipating a normal export business during the 
summer and fall. 

“While the situation at home gives no cause for pessimism 
concerning the pork trade, it lacks the definite encouraging 
features of the foreign business. The outlook is viewed more 
favorably than the eurrent market. Moreover, the domestic trade 
has not been discouraging. Foreign demand for pork has had 
an influence on the market for certain pork cuts in this country. 
For example, the brisk trade with England has strengthened the 
market for hams both at home and abroad. Lard, despite the 
fact that stocks were larger than the stocks in June, 1920, mani- 
fested more strength and was selling slightly higher at the end 
of the month. The price, of course, is still very low. Hams and 
picnics advanced in price. Bacon just about held its own. Fresh 
pork was obtainable at lower wholesale prices at the end of June. 
Pork stocks are more or less centralized in the Middle West, 
which at present is a market place for both the East and the 
Pacifie coast. 

SWINE 


“The hog market advanced somewhat. Average dressing 
yields showed a slight decline. Figures showing the receipts at 
sixty-nine markets for the first five months of 1921 show a 
decrease of about 6 per cent, as compared with receipts during 
the corresponding period last year. 


CATTLE AND BEEF 

“Warm weather hurt the beef trade. This was particularly 
true at the end of the month. Forequarter meat has been moving 
sluggishly at extremely low prices. and the wholesale prices of 
forequarter cuts are lower than they have been in a long time. 
As far back as the latter part of May there were a slackened 
demand for beef and an oversupply. This resulted in still lower 
prices for live cattle and dressed beef. There was a good response 
to the new price reductions, and, until the warm weather toward 
the end of June, the beef trade was, on the average, fairly satis- 
factory. Unemployment continues to exercise an influence on the 
fresh-beef trade. Some southern cattle have been taken ‘off the 
grass’ and sent to market. Grass-fed ‘native cattle’ are also 
appearing in the receipts. But corn-fed cattle still predominate, 
and the general quality of cattle and beef is good. 


SHEEP AND LAMB 

“There was an excellent demand for lamb, with a good trade, 
during the first half of June. This is attributable to the fact 
that the bulk of the lamb run consisted of spring lambs of good 
quality. About the middle of the month heavy receipts at Jersey 
City of southern lambs showing only medium quality, and liberal 
receipts at Ohio River markets of Kentucky and Tennessee lambs, 
created a glut in southern and eastern centers. The lambs men- 
tioned above were received about two weeks earlier than nor- 
mally. When they resulted in a greater supply of lamb of 
medium quality than the heavy lamb-consuming centers along 
the eastern seaboard could absorb, a decline in the price of the 
live animal and the dressed meat followed.” 
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PACKERS SHOULD OPEN RETAIL SHOPS 


PLaIns, Kan., June 18, 1921. 


To THE PRODUCER: 

I have just returned from a trip to the Pacific coast. I 
found that in California all kinds of meat are still selling in 
retail shops at practically the same prices as two years ago. The 
stock-raisers of that state—especially around Los Angeles—are 
seriously thinking of establishing their own retail shops. There 
can be no doubt whatever that the consumption of meat would 
increase if the public could buy it at reasonable prices. Under 
prevailing conditions, however, it might be difficult for the stock- 
men to raise the necessary capital to go into the retail business. 

One of the most serious mistakes of the last administration 
was the provision incorporated in the Palmer “consent decree” 
prohibiting the packers from engaging in the retail business. 
Instead, they should have been forced to establish shops all over 
the country. They possess the necessary organization. If that 
had been done, the public would have had cheaper meat, and 
consequently eaten more of it, to the advantage of everybody. 


WILLIAM ROBERT. 


ARIZONA DROUGHT CONTINUES 


FLAGSTAFF, Ariz., July 6, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Range conditions in Arizona show little change from two 
months ago. In the southern part of the state they could be no 
worse. The pine-timber belt in the north had an inch of rain 
about the middle of June, which greatly improved the situation 
there; but, as one gets out of the pines, the country begins to get 
dry, and the lower one goes the drier it is. Cattle on the winter 
range are now being lost from sheer unfitness to be moved to the 
mountains. 

Stockmen are looking to the future and to the administra- 
tion for better prices and lower operating and transportation 
costs. Unless some relief is in sight by fall, many of the banks 
will be compelled to close thei¥ accounts and take their losses, as 
they will not feel safe in risking another winter like the last. 


E. H. CRABB. 


GRASS PLENTIFUL IN EASTERN WASHINGTON 


ELLENSBURG, WaASH., June 12, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We have been favored with an abundance of grass on the 
range in this section, and stock is in fine condition. A few 
trainloads of February lambs will go east between June 15 and 
July 10. Some wool has lately been sold in the Yakima Valley for 
from 10 to 16 cents a pound, and the demand shows some slight 
improvement, following the stiffening of the London market. 

Grain never looked better in eastern Washington and Oregon. 
Fruit, too, is plentiful. Only beef, mutton, and pork are cheap— 


that is, cheap to the man who has to produce and sell the raw 
material. The butcher, in line with other retail merchants, is 
still charging war-time prices for the finished product. 

It is a shame that we should have to pay freight on 22,000 
pounds for a double-deck car of lambs, when all that we can 
load into it is only between 18,000 and 19,000 pounds. In my 
opinion, the commission for selling a carload of sheep should not 
be over $10. 

K. O. Kower. 


MONTANA NEEDS CATTLE TO EAT ITS GRASS 


MELVILLE, Mont., July 8, 1921 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We have been having plenty of rain up this way, and are 
assured of excellent crops. There is already a tremendous 
amount of feed on the range. From the present outlook, there 
will be considerably more feed than stock to eat it, as nobody 
seems to have enough money to restock his pastures. Whether 
because they are still tied up, or because they do not regard the 
prospect for the cattle business as sufficiently encouraging, 
bankers seem unwilling to supply any money for restocking 
purposes. In fact, many stockmen are finding difficulty in getting 
funds to buy bulls for what cattle they have. 

W. H. DONALD. 


LAMB-OWNERS SHOULD AVOID GLUTTING 
THE FALL MARKET 


SPENCER, IpDA., June 24, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I should like to eall the attention of your readers among 
the sheepmen to the fact that they are making a great mistake 
in holding their lambs until late in the fall, with the idea of 
having larger animals to send to market. The annual fall con- 
gestion of lamb shipments is a serious matter for the wool- 
grower. Packers, as well as everybody else familiar with the 
subject, assert that growers have a tendency to hold their lambs 
too long. As far as possible, lambs should be marketed when 
they are not more than five months old—February lambs in July, 
March lambs in August, and so on. The big lamb, held till fall 
to put on weight where feed is plentiful, sells for less money, 
gluts the market, and thus hurts everybody, including the grower 
himself. 

The following letter on this subject has been received from 
Louis F. Swift, of Swift & Co., Chicago: 

“The shippers of lambs to market this fall should get to- 
gether and try to make their arrangements for shipments so 
that the market will not be glutted to death for one or two 
weeks. They should get the first lambs to market as early as 
possible, and string them out as much as possible. I don’t think 


this has been done to much advantage in years past, but I hope, 
for the good of all, that it will be done this year.” 


F. J. HAGENBARTH. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1921. 


ee FAILURE of economic and industrial conditions to 
reach, within the period predicted a few months ago, that 
point of readjustment and stabilization which would enable the 
business of the country to’ go forward unimpeded, together with 
the failure of Congress to act on relief measures with the 
alacrity which the grievous ills of the nation would seem to 
justify, has given rise to a spirit of discontent which has 
permeated every class. 

Notwithstanding the prediction that has been made from 
month to month that the end of the distressful period through 
which the country has been passing was at hand, and that 
improvement could be expected to follow shortly, the first six 
months of the year have passed without this prophecy being 
realized in any marked degree. The foreign trade of the United 
States in May was well below the figures of the month previous, 
and greatly below those of the corresponding month a year ago. 
The gloom of the picture is relieved to some extent, however, by 
fair crop prospects and continued improvement in the general 
credit situation. Some encouragement is found also in the fact that 
prices, which have been constantly on the decline, have shown 
a tendency, on a number of basic commodities, to stabilize—a 
condition which is necessary before there will be a general 
resumption of buying. 


Unfortunately, however, any improvement in the general 
situation has not extended to the live-stock industry. The 
Bureau of Markets, in its review for the week of June 25, 
indicates that the less desirable grades of cattle reached the 
lowest level at this season for a number of years. During the 
same week the bureau reports that, for the first time during 
the year, a considerable number of steers fit for carcass beef 
sold below the $7 line in Chicago. During the same period the 
consumptive demand for fresh beef reached the lowest point in 
recent months in the eastern markets. 


Reports from all parts of the country indicate, too, that the 
credit situation has reached such a point that, without relief, 
further disaster through the enforced liquidation of breeding 
herds cannot be avoided. Some encouragement is offered, how- 
ever, through the fifty-million-dollar pool recently created by 
eastern financiers joining with the bankers of Chicago and other 
cities in the West, at the urgent appeal of government officials 
and western senators. 


Further relief is offered through the proposal to organize 
a Farmers’ Export Financing Corporation, which would - be 
created by the enactment of a bill introduced by Senator Norris 
and reported to the Senate by the Committee on Agriculture on 
June 30. The bill provides for the creation of a governmental 
corporation, among the functions of which would be the purchase 
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of farm products in the United States to sell abroad. The 
corporation would also be empowered to act as :.gent for persons 
or organizations dealing in agricultural products within the 
United States, and to advance funds to assist in financing ex- 
portation of such products to foreign markeis. The capital stock 
of the corporation is fixed by the bill at $100,000,000, which 
would constitute a working fund. Provision for the expansion 
of the business of the corporation is made by authorizing the 
sale of bonds secured by collateral taken from fwreign countries 
to which products are sold. It is anticipated that, if the bill is 
enacted creating the corporation, its activities will Lave the effect 
of reviving, to an extent at least, our export trade, which has 
slumped at an alarming rate during the past few méaths. On 
the item of. beef exports alone there was a decline of 464,000,000 
pounds below the 1918 exports. The slump, translated in terms 
of live animals, is equivalent to more than a million nead. 

The most interesting legislative development during the past 
month was the passage by the Senate of the Haugen bill (the 
House packer-control bill), by a vote of 45 to 21. The passage 
of the bill followed a bitter fight of several days, during which 
the Senate advocates of packer control legislation mate a deter- 
mined effort to secure the substitution of the Senate bill for the 
House measure. Failing in this, they succeeded in getting 
incorporated in the House bill. several amendments which em- 
bodied salient features of the Senate bill, including provision 
requiring uniform accounting, publicity of market methods, ex- 
tending the provisions of the bill to include commission men, and 
continuing effective the provisions of the Sherman anti-trust 
law and acts amendatory thereto. Since the passage of the bill 
a strong current of opposition to it has developed among organi- 
zations representing farmers, consumers, labor—all favorable to 
packer-control legislation—because of features said to have been 
incorporated in the bili in the House at the instance of packer 
representatives. The opposition eenters around a sec.ion which 
attempts to destroy the power of the Federal Trade Commission. 
This effort, however, was neutralized to some extent by the 
Senate amendments, and undoubtedly an attempt wi:l be made 
further to remedy the situation in conference. It is predicted 
that the Senate conferees will at least make a determined effort 
on behalf of the commission which rendered such invaluable 
service to the country in its investigation of the meat-packing 
industry in 1917. 

The tariff bill, with which the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House has been struggling for months, was finally reported? 
out on June 29 and, it is predicted, will pass the House befout 
August 1. Senator Penrose has announced that the Senate 
Finance Committee, of which he is chairman, will begin supple- 
mental hearings on the measure as soon as it reaches the Senatt 
and it is not likely that it will be ready for the consideration of 
that body before early in September. The bill contains 346 
printed pages. It provides duties which will average about 10 
per cent below the average of the Payne-Aldrich act of 1909— 
the last Republican tariff. It is particularly disappointing to 
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live-stock producers to learn that hides are placed on the free 
list, and undoubtedly a determined effort will be made to 
correct this objection when the bill reaches the Senate. 

The appointment of Dr. Henry C. Taylor, head of the Office 
Farm Management of the Department of Agriculture for the past 
two years, to succeed Robert L. Livingston, chief of the 
Bureau of Markets since 1919, was announced by the Secretary 
of Agriculture on July 2. Mr. Livingston will remain with the 
department temporarily in the capacity of consulting specialist 
in marketing. Dr. Taylor was born.in Iowa April 16, 1873. He 
was educated in the Iowa State College and the University of 
Wisconsin, and studied abroad. Before coming to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture he was in charge of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the University of Wisconsin for 
eleven years. 


RADIO NEWS SERVICE EXTENDED 


- Dapapitaese of the news service of the Bureau of Markets 
by wireless, to include thirty-one states, has been arranged 
through the co-operation of the Post Office Department, begin- 
ning June 20. By means of this service, farmers and live-stock 
producers living within a strip of territory from 600 to 800 miles 
wide, extending from New York to the Pacific coast, will be en- 
abled to receive daily reports on conditions at the principal 
market centers. Most of the market news now being dissem- 
inated by radio relates to live stock. In the East fruit and veg- 
etables are also covered, and it is hoped that in the near future 
the service may be further broadened to include full grain quo- 
tations. 





LIVE-STOCK ACCOUNTING 


‘EL Paso, TEx., June 20, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 
The packer-control bill will no doubt solve some of the prob- 
lems connected with that industry, but live-stock costs remain 


unsolved. 


Exception has been taken to my grouping, in my paper on 
“Cattle Costs,’ certain items of an expense nature as costs. 
Live-stock crops, it is contended, should be regarded as increas- 
ing assets. Reference is made to a decision handed down by the 
United States Supreme Court during the October term, 1920. But 
I fail to see how that opinion, which dealt with the difference 
between value of assets on a certain date and subsequent sale, 
can be construed to hold that live-stock crops may be appreciated 
in the inventory. 

I am opposed to that clause in the regulations issued by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau which has to do with “market less cost 
of marketing.’’ That principle, I think, is fallacious and will 
not stand the searchlight of correct accounting. In an opinion 
delivered by Justice Pitney, of the Supreme Court, at the October, 
1920, term it was said: 


“The principal line of demarcation—that based upon actual 
costs, excluding estimated appreciation—finds reasonable support 
upon grounds of both theory and practice. There is a logical in- 
congruity in entering upon the books of a corporation as the cap- 
ital value of property acquired for permanent employment in its 
business, and still retained for that purpose, a sum corresponding 
not to its cost, but to what probably might be realized by sale 
in the market. Whether in a given case property should be car- 
ried in the capital account at market value rather than at cost 
may be a matter of judgment, depending upon special circum- 
stances and the local law. But certainly Congress, in seeking a 
general rule, reasonably might adopt the cost basis resting upon 
experience rather than anticipation. . . . We intimate no opinion 
upon the effect of the act with respect to deductions from cost 
values of capital assets because of depreciation or the like; no 
question of that kind being here involved.” 

BE. D. NEWMAN. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF JULY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
Cuicaeo, ILL., July 8, 1921. 


eee found cattle-traders in a quandary. ‘What 
will the good western grassers sell for?” was the query on 
everybody's tongue. Week after week the Corn Belt dropped into 
the market an array of fat steers, most of them carrying weight, 
that created continuous congestion. Each week the trade in- 
dulged in a hope that liquidation had run its course, but every 
fifty-cent bulge in prices started a fresh run, and whenever Mis- 
souri River territory, Iowa, Nebraska, and South Dakota fur- 
nished the major part of the crop it was a supply of steers. On 
Tuesday, July 6, this feeding-ground made a stellar display of 
beef on the Chicago market. “Seventeen thousand cattle here 
today, and 16,990 of them are fat steers,” said a facetious tradér. 
Some of these cattle have been on corn since last fall—a few 
even longer. All of them were held until the case was hopeless. 
What will happen during the next sixty days is anybody’s guess ; 
but, if precedent is worth anything, corn-fed cattle should pass 
into stronger hands by the time beef-gathering begins in the 
Northwest. Usually early arrivals from that quarter realize 
good prices, as their carcasses can be mixed in with corn-feds 
and sold to advantage. Beef-gathering on the Crow Reservation 
in Montana is scheduled to begin the third week of July, and, as 
eattle are reported in good condition, the movement from that 
quarter will attain volume during August, expectancy being that 
about the same number of fat cattle will go to market during 
the range season as last year, especially if financial conditions 
are not favorable for holding. Southwestern grassers will run 
early. In fact, the tendency is to liquidate everywhere, as cattle 
are a liquid asset and can be realized on. On this account it is 
probable that the July, August, and September movement will be 
heavy, followed by diminished supplies later in the season, as 
few cattle have gone on feed during the past ninety days, the run 
from the Northwest will be light, and reimposition of the tariff 
will practically shut Canada out of the United States market. 


Fat Steer Exploring New Depths 


Mid-July found the fat-cattle market headed in two direc- 
tions, but at the lowest levels in ten years in the case of fat 
steers, and even a longer period where stockers were concerned. 
Compared with price levels of the corresponding period in June, 
prices showed declines ranging from 50 cents in the case of choice 
yearlings to $2 on cheap light steers. A month previous $9.50 was 
quotable on prime yearlings, but only a few head were eligible 
to that money in July, when $8.35 to $8.65 took good heavy steers. 
Early in June the 1,400-pound class of steers was worth $9 to 
$9.25; in July $8 to $8.40 took them, the bulk of the dry-lot bul- 
locks selling at $8 to $8.65, with short-feds at $7.25 to $8 and 
grassers at $5 to $7. The records may be searched for a decade 
past without discovering as low a level of prices. Early in June 
killers paid $7.75 tc $8.75 for the bulk of steers. The same time 
in July found them on a $6.75 to $8.25 basis. During this period 
the character of the run was changed by the injection of a lot of 
grassy and short-fed stuff, widening the spread in seasonal man- 
ner. In fact, thousands of little light grass steers sold at $4.75 
to $6, that stuff showing up earlier than usual, owing to scarcity 
of money in the country. As feeder and stocker trade was prac- 
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tically eliminated, killers were under the necessity of taking 
everything, resulting in a sticky market. In accordance with 
custom, the country dumped a lot of half-fat yearlings into the 
market hopper, many selling at $6 to $6.50, such cattle showing 
the long end of the decline. Values of cows and heifers naturally 
slumped in sympathy with the break in cheap steers, although 
the proportion of female cattle was at no time large. Canner 
trade has been shot to pieces for months, owing to heavy offer- 
ings of government canned goods, boners’ wages, and low prices 
for hides, thousands of canning and cutting cows going over the 
scales at $1.50 to $2.50, or close to the record on the low side of 
the price list. Veals sold well, indicative of a broad demand for 
that meat, as high as $11 being paid for choice calves in July. 
For the bulk of the cows and heifers it has been a $4 to $6 mar- 
ket, thousands of good dressed beef cows going over the scales 
at $4.75 to $5.25. 

The condition of-the steer market, as indicated by tops and 
the range on the bulk at the middle of July, is indicated below: 


Top Bulk 
TRUDE scscdsitic sce casaibeduecdsinsccucee eae CO $ 6.75 to $ 8.25 
NEN costs ect cs eee enero 17.00 14.25 to 16.65 
RT aio cae! Set argc ae 17.15 13.75 to 16.25 
TR i Bie Ila eh St ale 18.10 14.25 to 17.50 
Sha caintpnataciietansienidesatceree 14.00 11.00 to 13.50 
I ere cece eee 11.20 8.50 to 10.35 
I he re iia ele 10.40 8.75 to 10.00 


Fat steers by the trainload went over the scales during June 
at $8 to $8.25, and, if*they toted weight on their backs, they were 
difficult to move. It was one of the most unsatisfactory June 
markets the trade has ever experienced. Hoping that something 
akin to what happened last year would be repeated, many feeders 
held fat cattle to nurse the market. But no June rise material- 
ized. In fact, the farther along feeders went with their cattle, 
the less money they got. 


Hog Market Causes Surprise 


The hog market has been a veritable surprise to the trade. 
The usual June break was not registered, and when smaller 
packers realized that the time for a seasonal slump had passed 
they became interested in the market, prices advancing about 
$1.50 per ewt., compared with the low spot. Mid-July found the 
top price flirting with $10 and average cost up to $9.25, shippers 
combing every run for the pick of the crop. At the correspond- 
ing time in June the top was $8.20, the bulk selling at $7.65 to 
$8.10. By the middle of July $9.80 was paid—the highest level 
since early April; a spread of $8.75 to $9.75 taking the bulk, 
choice light hogs and heavy packing sows working farther apart, 
although the latter have sold remarkably well, considering the 
enormous stock on hand. A free movement of sows is expected 
during the next sixty days, as they realize money which the 
country needs in the worst way to replenish diminishing bank 
deposits. Competition between big and small packers is keen, 
and a suspicion exists that the big outfits, with their cellars full 
of product, are more interested in price maintenance than in de- 
pressing values, if, indeed, a bull campaign would not suit them, 
provided they are not under the necessity of taking too many 
hogs. Current market conditions, compared with the correspond- 


ing period in former years, follows: 
Top Bulk 


BN a Seti es cdicasnuaeale $ 9.80 $ 8.75 to $ 9.75 
RNIN setts cde clasinceScvapediicana 16.35 15.00 to 16.10 
RID acca aschs rates ichpaiasinahiooenacbioe 22.95 20.75 to 22.25 
phish cats and sek clecasbioctedee 17.90 16.00 to 17.50 
EF ib hbo he cimeacenesoees 15.90 14.25 to 15.60 
BNI sic icc gets athyictaiaondeanmnstegn 10.15 9.30 to 10.00 
RI isis cticpapbasebeninionsieraeaienens 8.00 7.25 to 7.80 


Muttons Show Strange Vagaries 


Live-mutton trade was as riotously inconsistent as ever dur- 
ing June, but went into July in healthy condition and on the 


crest of a miniature boom, good to choice western lambs selling 
at $10.75 to $11.75; but mature muttons were on a bargain coun- 
ter. At mid-June California spring lambs sold at $13.65 under a 
light sort ; mid-July found similar westerns on an $11.50 to $11.75 
basis. Sheep worth $4 to $5 in June showed little change a month 
later, but heavy ewes were severely penalized at all times, thou- 
sands selling at $3 to $3.50, with culls as low as 50 cents per 
head. Feeder and breeder trade practically disappeared, owing 
to the bad wool market and scarcity of money. Current sheep 
and lamb conditions, with comparisons -in recent years, follow: 


SHEEP 
Top Bulk 
a ci $5.75 -§$ 3.75 to $5.00 
TINNY maecsicsindice fassedaidsapaiticierat on, 8.50 7.00 to 8.25 
Pe ce cma ae 10.50 8.00 to 10.25 
TN ies allt de ae Lat 14.25 12.25 to 13.75 
sii ie mena 11.00 8.75 to 10.25 
TR cr siiccreniichiadonsiceessseteacs 8.25 6.75 to 7.90 
UEP et kone si eee 6.75 5.50 to 6.40 
LAMBS 
Top Bulk 
RIS ccsecl eos ce cnacasccd lis Be $11.75 $10.25 to $11.00 
ROR te te ee 16.40 15.00 to 16.25 
ND ete chistes 17.50 16.40 to 17.35 
I iio ce et 19.00 17.75 to 18.75 
BSI access arenes saniecktontel ae 16.25 15.00 to 16.00 
Se ction tienes 11.00 10.00 to 10.80 
ORIN ol trie c iih cole, ashes 3 oe 9.60 8.75 to 9.40 


A few feeding lambs have gone to the country at $5.50 to 
$6.75, but demand is limited, and in the case of breeding ewes 
the country is practically out of the market. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., July 5, 1921. 


A on the part of commission dealers, bankers, and 
breeders and graziers marks the beginning of the annual 
summer-pasture movement of cattle from the Southwest to the 
Kansas City yards. A great reversal in market conditions and 
in sentiment is needed to allay the feeling of anxiety that pre- 
vails among cattle-trade interests. There is a little hope in the 
proposed $50,000,000 loan pool, but more speedy progress toward 
its formation is needed in view of the fact that the cattle trade 
is extremely weak on the eve of heavy southwestern runs of 
grassers. 

Kansas City, with $500,000,000 in live-stock loans held by 
the banks here and in its federal reserve district, is taking un- 
usual interest in the proposed $50,000,000 pool. M. L. McClure, 
head of the Drumm Commission Company, director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank here, and a stockman of admirable 
qualities, has been asked to assume the executive management 
of the pool. Being interested himself in cattle-breeding on 
ranges, as well as in his large live-stock financing business, the 
selection of Mr. McClure is unanimously commended here. 
George S. Hovey, president of the Inter-State National Bank, 
has called a meeting of the heads of stock-yard banks and loan 
companies of the entire West in Kansas City for July 8, to 
discuss the proposed pool, to offer the services of inspectors in 
the employ of these live-stock financial interests, and to dis- 
cuss general market conditions. It is hoped the meeting will give 
impetus to the pool and throw light on the supply situation in 
a manner to encourage buying of cattle. 

Gossip here indicates that one reason for the delay in the 
inauguration of the pool, which was to have started July 1, is 
the desire of a number of its leaders to persuade the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington that the certificates it will issue to 
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participating banks should be declared eligible for rediscount at 
the federal reserve banks. If the Federal Reserve Board accedes 
to this proposal, which is entirely sound, it will be of immense 
help in encouraging bankers to join the pool; for they will be 
able to borrow through rediscount operations with the federal 
reserve banks every dollar that they invest in it. The under- 
standing is that the certificates to be issued by the pool will 
bear 6 per cent, which is the same rate that practically all 
federal reserve banks now have in force on live-stock paper. 
Chicago has a 6% per cent rate at its federal reserve bank, but 
it is an exception—perhaps only a temporary one, bankers say. 


Cattlemen who find basis for a little hope in the proposed 

pool, so far as the market is concerned, are really more eager to 
see trade in beef improve and to revive stocker- and feeder- 
buying. One can buy very good stockers now at $5, and plain 
grades down to $3. Good feeding steers are available around 
$5.50. These prices are $1 to $1.25 lower than a month ago, and 
hardly 50 per cent of the quotations that prevailed at this time 
in 1920. What a shrinkage! But dealers are experiencing 
difficulty in making sales at these figures, and wonder what will 
happen when the large runs in prospect for July and succeeding 
months make their appearance. There is an abundance of feed. 
3ran, for example, is down to the lowest price level since 1890, 
and corn-growing weather has been so good that new low 
levels for the year prevail on that grain. Hay is so cheap that 
a majority of holders cannot afford to pay freight rates to move 
it to markets in the raw form. If fat cattle would show some 
strength, then perhaps the cheapness and abundance of feed 
would give courage to more farmers who can use stockers and 
feeders in great numbers. 


New wheat is counted upon to bring much money into im- 
portant cattle-feeding states and help the trade on the Kansas 
City yards. Financial conditions in Europe, however, indicate 
a slow early foreign demand for wheat, and the movement of 
that crop may fail to bring rapid early improvement in the 
money situation in the Middle West. One banker of excellent 
judgment thinks depression in business may make money so 
cheap late in the fall that that period will find a better stocker 
and feeder demand than the present or midsummer season. 


Pasture conditions, on the whole, are good, although New 
Mexico and Arizona are still complaining of the need of mois- 
ture. Cattle are making excellent gains on the pastures of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Hogs display the strength apparent on larger centers. Sheep 
and lambs are as depressed as elsewhere. It is surprising that 
stock hogs are at a discount of about 50 cents or more, as com- 
pared with finished offerings, in view of the profitableness of 
hogs at current corn prices; but this reflects caution on the 
part of farmers. Failure of cotton to score important gains is 
limiting horse and mule business to insignificant proportions. 


ARE HOGS OUT OF LINE? 


J. E. P. 


Hos ARE SELLING TOO HIGH compared with cattle; at 
least, this is the consensus of stock-yard opinion. Can it 
last? At the National Live Stock Exchange convention at Cleve- 
land recently the writer interviewed a number of packer repre- 
sentatives, and without exception they took the viewpoint that, 
based on present’ domestic and export demand, prices were legit- 
imate. Michael Murphy, of Omaha, said, somewhat suggestively : 
“All we hope is that the summer run will not be heavy enough to 
foree us to buy hogs for less money.” 


This is susceptible of but one interpretation: packers favor 
at least maintenance of present priees. Obviously this attitude 


is created by self-interest. They have several hundred million 
pounds of lard and cured meats on which they are desirous of 
realizing before the new crop of hogs begins moving toward the 
shambles. This season they are after inventory profits; last 
season they ran into disastrous depreciation after the hogs were 
bought. A summer and fall hog market at higher levels than 
last winter’s will be distinctly to their interest. 


Already good hogs are on a $9.75 to $10 basis at Chicago, and 
higher at eastern markets; and, what is more, the trade has a 
healthy undertone, old sows that have weaned pigs selling sur- 
prisingly well. 

Peace with Germany ought to improve the outlet for lard, 
the stock of which is the largest in the history of the trade. 
July 1 the principal packing points had 144,162,751 pounds of 
lard, against 126,159,345 a year ago and only 50,363,721 in 1919; 
but if Europe continues taking it, the accumulation cannot be 
considered burdensome. Let it be remembered that from Novem- 
ber 1, 1920, to June 5, 1921, lard exports were 527,241,593 pounds, 
or 120,423,006 pounds in excess of the previous corresponding 
period. Stocks of pickled meats are not heavy—155,000,000 
pounds against 160,000,000 pounds a year ago and 188,000,000 
two years ago, or about 114 pounds per capita—and consumption 
is heavy. The total stock of cut meats is 325,000,000 pounds, 
against 385,000,000 pounds a year ago and 407,000,000 pounds 
two years ago, when prices were so high as materially to curtail 
consumption. At current cost the stuff showd go into consump- 
tion rapidly. The trade has been surprised recently at the 
demand for hams and bacon, which find their own market. 








Hogs are making money for everybody. 








A PROMISING LAMB MARKET 


J. KE. P. 
ge ABx IN JULY western lamb-growers were getting any- 
where from $10.50 to $11.75 per ewt. for fat lambs—a sur- 
prisingly good market. That this will not continue is a safe 
prediction, as the big range movement will be on during the next 
hundred days, and it is probable that top lambs will drop to a 
$10 basis. The unpromising prospect concerns the thin end of 
the crop, as feeders are practically out of the market, the few 
lambs going to the country costing $5.50 to $6.50 per ewt. 

Native lambs are the poorest lot ever sent to market; hence 
they are out of the competition with good westerns, except to the 
extent that they glut the market with inferior product that must 
be sold for what it will realize. There is, however, a certain 
element that will have nothing but good lamb, ignoring cost. 
Low prices for pelts are against a high lamb market; conse- 
quently its recent performance is highly creditable. 


The recent effort to create farm flocks east of the Missouri 
River by the hundred thousand, to produce lambs by the million, 
has been a signal failure. The history of the business is that 
farmers get in on the high spots, liquidating on the breaks; and 
in this instance history has merely indulged in repetition. The 
fact might as well be recognized that the West is the home of 
the sheep, and that farmers east of the Missouri River have no 
place in the industry, except when they are shepherds and have 
land naturally adapted to the ovine species. Encouraging the 
average farmer to get into sheep is vicious propaganda. This is 
not saying that sheep cannot he profitably maintained in the 
Mississippi Valley, but it is an indisputable fact that not one 
farmer in a hundred is equipped to handle a farm flock, either 
psychologically or physically. ‘The western sheepman would con- 
sult his own interest by refraining from selling eastern farmers 
breeding stock. 


Native sheep are worth little. Choice light wethers are sell- 
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ing around $5, and thousands of fat native ewes have gone over 
the scales at $3 to $3.50. The American people do not want mut- 
ton; hence the impropriety of carrying anything except females 
needed for breeding stock past the lamb stage. 


WOOL MOVING CAUTIOUSLY 


J. E. P. 
O PTIMISM is a good thing in its place, but you cannot con- 
sistently plaster it all over the wool situation, present and 
prospective. This may be an unpalatable opinion, but it is shoot- 
ing close to the facts in the case. About the best we can say is 
that the bottom has been struck and the turn in the road reached. 
Some wool is moving, it must be admitted; but it is a buyer’s 
market, and will be until excess stocks are worked off. Too 
much confidence must not be placed by growers in the beneficial 
effects of the tariff. The market will require considerable time 
to work out of the rut in which it is traveling. 


Current wool-trade literature (and a mass of it is ground 
out weekly) is exasperatingly contradictory. Such current de- 
mand as exists is chiefly for wool grading three-eighths and 
above. Like the street mentioned in the Bible that was called 
Straight, prices are steady, but trade reports invariably specify 
that quotations are merely nominal; from which the logical in- 
ference may be drawn that the market lacks buying power. 
Some wool is selling in the West, but the bulk of the clip will 
go to eastern lofts on consignment. Demand is decidedly spotty, 
and probably will be, as speculators are out of the trade, and 
manufacturers are merely buying such wool as they need to work 
into salable fabrics, the dominant idea being to let the grower 
pay carrying charges until raw material is needed for the loom. 


Interest in both manufacturing and producing circles natu 
rally centers on prospective tariff developments at Washington. 
The new bill is not liked in manufacturing circles, and, to say 
the least, its terms are confusing. The proviso that the maxi- 
mum duty on wools suited for clothing purposes shall be 35 per 
cent ad valorem, instead of the expected 25 per cent, is arousing 
opposition, and, unless precedent is violated, in the finality of 
tariff enactment manufacturers usually get what they want. 
Putting carpet wools on an ad-valorem basis, with clothing wools 
on a flat scoured-content basis with a maximum ad-valorem 
duty, appears inconsistent. Already manufacturers are intimat- 
ing that, unless they get the kind of tariff they want, there will 
be trouble. Their position that they are the real friends of the 
domestic wool-grower is, however, calculated to generate ridi- 
cule. The bill shows evidence of a desire to please all interests. 
In preparing it, the path of compromise has evidently been 
followed. . 


Enactment of the emergency tariff has had the effect of stop- 
ping wool imports, and in Boston trade circles a belief is gen- 
erating that-the market is on a stable basis. The chief handicap 
is an enormous stock of both foreign and domestic wool. Since 
the March 1 estimate of 520,000,000 pounds, about 75,000,000 
pounds have been imported ; the new clip, including pulled wool, 
is approximately 275,000,000 pounds; and a considerable quan- 
tity of old wool is lying around in the hands of growers and 
country dealers. One Boston guesstimator puts the grand total 
on July 1 at 885,000,000 pounds; which is “some wool,” to use 
vernacular. Consumption has increased recently in gratifying 
manner, and it is probable that by the end of the year this stock 
will have been materially reduced. Its weight has been respon- 
sible for apprehension of further depreciation; but it must be 
remembered that, although fine wools are above the pre-war 
basis, coarse wools are lower and medium wools about on a 
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par. Moreover, when production cost is considered, the market 
appears relatively below pre-war levels. 


Foreign markets are buoyant, despite withdrawal of Amer- 
ican competition. There has been an upward tendency in 
Australia and New Zealand, due to free buying for continental, 
English, and Japanese account, and Germany has been a free pur- 
chaser at the River Plate, having arranged extensive credits at 
Montevideo. Indications are that the requirements of the under- 
clothed masses of central Europe are beginning to be felt. 

The mill situation in the East has improved, but weavers 
are confining their operations to special goods for immediate 
delivery. The labor situation is still acute, although mills that 
have been shut down for months are resuming. Complaint is 
made of profiteering by fabric venders, and, although low-grade 
clothing has declined substantially, the better grades are still 
little below war levels, the public buying sparingly as a result. 


In the rural sections discouragement over the wool prospect 


is general and pronounced. Prices offered by country dealers for 


wool are in most cases absurdly low, the result being continued 
liquidation of farm flocks. An Indiana authority stated recently 
that 200,000 sheep had disappeared from that state during the 
past year, and that liquidation of farm flocks is still going on. 
Some day, possibly, a package of wool will realize enough money 


to remunerate growers at least to the extent of cost of pro- 
duction. 


HIDES INTERMITTENTLY ANIMATE 
J. EB. P. 


A INTERVALS the hide market has shown signs of life; 
most of the time its condition has been comatose. The semi- 
annual inventory of shoemakers and tanners is taken at this 
serzson; hence they are not in the market. Trade sentiment is 
more optimistic than recently, however, the consensus of opinion 
being that July will witness at least a mild awakening. Packer 
hides are quiet ; somebody has aptly termed it a tranquil market. 
Inquiry is rife, but rarely develops into actual business. While 
tanners are occasionally interested in packer hides, they ignore 
the country take-off ; hence nothing from that source except free- 
of-grub stock is salable. Horsehides are without a market, as 
shoe manufacturers will not use them as long as calfskins and 
cattle hides are as cheap as at present. 


A summary of the market on July 15 follows: 


Packer Hides.—Nothing official has been learned as to the 
prices paid on the 10,000 May and June butts, Colorados, and 
Texans by one packer, although it seems pretty well understood 
that 13% cents was paid for the heavy Texans, 13 cents for 
butts, and 12 cents for the Colorado steers. In addition to this. 
there was trading in butt branded steers, May and June salting, 
by. three packers at 13 cents; one packer selling 3,500 Mays and 
Junes, another 1,300 of the same take-off, with the third selling 
1,400 Junes. One packer sold 600 December native bulls at 7% 
cents. Spready native steers are unchanged at 12% cents last 
paid in New York for January and February salting. Heavy 
native steers last sold in Chicago at 13 cents for Aprils and 14 
cents for Mays. Lights are quoted at 1 cent less, respectively. 
Extreme light native steers last sold at 11 cents for Aprils. 
Heavy native ‘cows continue to be quoted at 11 cents for Jan- 
uary, February, and March salting, 12 cents for Aprils, and 13 
cents for Mays. Native bulls are quoted at 7% to 8 cents. Light 
native cows are available at 12 cents in May and June salting. 


Country Hides.—The market is mixed and, being in a nerv- 
ous and unsettled condition, is very difficult to quote accurately. 
The outlook is not very promising, but, with receipts at originat- 
ing points almost at the zero mark, many are of the opinion that 
there will be sufficient demand sooner or later to take care of all 
available supplies. Free-of-grub heavy steers are around 8% 
cents up to 9 cents asked; heavy cows, 7% to 8 cents; buffs, 
6 to 7 cents; extremes, 8% to 9 cents, although more than the 
outside figure could be secured on a special selection, 25 to 40 
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pound free-of-grubs ; bulls, 44%4 to 5 cents; branded hides, around 
4 cents, Chicago freight. 


Calf and Kip.—Nothing new in either calf or kip. Last sale 
of Chicago city calfskins was at the steady rate of 18 cents. 
Packer calfskins remain unchanged, being quoted from 18% to 
20 cents. The outside figure is packers’ asking price, the inside 
figure tanners’ best bid. Mixed cities and countries are quoted 
around 13 to 15 cents. Packer kipskins last sold at 14 cents for 
natives, 12 cents for overweights, and 9 cents for branded in 
April, May, and June saltings. Chicago cities last sold at 14 
cents; mixed cities and countries, around 10 cents. City light 
calf and deacons were sold at $1.40 for August delivery. Some 
outside lots running up to 90 per cent cities were offered at from 
$1 to $1.25. One packer sold his June production, estimated at 
about 2,500, and another packer sold the last half of June about 
1,200 regular slunk, at $1.10. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Weiagseecorgs CAKE has advanced about $6 per ton since 
the middle of June. On July 29 the price of cake or meal, 
of 43 per cent protein content, Texas common points, is selling 
at $32 per ton. Exporters are active buyers of the old crop and 
at advancing prices. Probably the remainder of last season’s 
crop of cake and meal will go for export. The new crop of meal 
is not yet on the market. Demand for cake and meal in this 
country is still stagnant. 


Hay prices scored a hard decline during the past thirty 
days. On July 18 prices at Kansas City were: prairie, No. 
1, $10 to $11; No. 2, $7.50 to $9.50; No. 3, $5.50 to $7; packing, 
$4.50 to $5; alfalfa, choice, $19 to $20; standard, $14 to $16; No. 2, 
$10 to $13.50; No. 3, $6.50 to $9.50; timothy, new, No. 1, $11.50 
to $12; standard, $10 to $11; No. 2, $8 to $9.50; No. 3, $6 to 
$7.50; clover mixed, new, light, $10.50 to $11.50; No. 1, $8 to 
$10; No. 2, $5 to $7.50; clover, No. 1, $11 to $12; No. 2, $6 to 
$10.50. 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending July 1, 1921 
[Bureau of Markets] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


Carecass-beef and fresh-pork prices at eastern markets de- 
clined to the low point of the year during the week ending 
July 1, while other classes of fresh meat showed substantial 
losses compared with the close of the previous week. Fresh- 
meat trade generally was in a more or less demoralized condi- 
tion throughout the week, due to the extremely limited demand 
for both local slaughter and western dressed chucks and plates, 
fresh pork cuts, and the poorer grades of lamb and mutton. 


BEEF 


While receipts of beef at eastern markets were only mod- 
erate, under an extremely limited demand for carcass beef, the 
trend of prices was sharply downwari, new low levels of the 
year being recorded at all markets. Due to the warm weather 
prevailing, demand for chucks and plates was practically at a 
standstill throughout the week, resulting in liberal accumu- 
lation and a forced movement to sausage-makers and boners at 
exceptionally low prices. Compared with the previous week’s 
close, steers and cows declined $1.50 to $1.75 at Boston, $1.50 to 
$2 at New York, and about $1 at Philadelphia. Bulls held gen- 
erally. steady because of the extremely light offerings. Under 
a light demand and liberal supply, kosher chucks and plates 
declined $2 at New York, while Philadelphia was unchanged. 
Kosher fores were steady to $1 lower at Boston. Hinds and 


ribs held about steady at New York throughout the week. 


VEAL 
Demand for veal was the lightest for several weeks past, 
price declines being general. Boston was $1 to $2 lower, while 
other markets showed declines of $2 for the week. 
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LAMBS 


Although receipts of lambs were only moderate, due to a 
light demand except for the grades which comprised a small 
percentage of the supply, prices were generally lower for the 
week. Common grades of spring lambs declined $3, choice grades 
held steady at Boston, New York declined $2 to $3 on spring 
lambs, and Philadelphia was $1 to $4 lower, common grades 
declining most. 

MUTTON 


Due principally to the comparatively light receipts of 
mutton, price changes for the week were slight. New York 
and Philadelphia held steady, while Boston showed a decline of 
about $1 compared with the previous week. 


PORK 


Receipts of pork were fairly liberal, being greatly in excess 
of the limited demand, the surplus supply moving to freezers. 
Boston held steady on light average loins, while heavy weights 
gained $1; New York showed a decline of $1 on all averages, 
while Philadelphia declined $1 on light weights and $2 on heavy 
averages. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, July 1, 1921 


HOGS 
CHICAGO’ KAN. CITY OMAHA 
PD Fea cele mene $9.30 $8.75 $8.85 






we OE RG i 8.60- 9.20 8.50- 8.75 7.75- 8.60 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Choice.............. 8.85- 9.10 8.30- 8.65 8.00- 8.50 
Medium Wt., Med. to Chvice............ 9.00- 9.20 8.40- 8.75 8.10- 8.55 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice................ 9.10- 9.25 8.30- 8.75 ~° 8.10- 8.85 
Light Lights, Com. to Choice.......... 8.50- 9.25 Go ee  eteascouccees 
Packing Sows, Smooth ...................... 8.00- 8.60 7.25- 8.00 7.50- 7.90 
Packing Sows, Rough .......................- 7.75- 8.00 6.75- 7.25 7.00- 7.50 
Stocker Pigs, Med. to Choice............ De sete \laee 
Stocker Pigs, Com. to Choice... ....-..cc...s- 7.25- 8.25 7.75- 8.50 
CATTLE 


BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 lbs. up)— 
Choice and Prime ........................ $8.50- 8.85 $7.65- 8.50 $7.60- 8.50 








NN sence 7.35- 7.90 7.25- 7.60 
Medium 6.65- 7.40 6.75- 7.15 
Common 5.50- 6.65 5.75- 6.75 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— 
Cheiee: and Prime ....:..... 8.50- 9.00 8.00- 8.65 8.00- 8.70 
REIN eesti ete ata eerasabeees . 8.50 7.40- 7.90 7.35- 8.00 
Medium 8.00 6.50- 7.30 6.75- 7.35 
Common 7.00 5.00- 6.40 §.50- 6.75 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Com. to Choice.................. 4.25- 8.00 3.75- 7.35 4.25- 7.75 
Cows,. Cém. t0 ChRoelee..........0..0n 3.75- 6.65 3.25- 6.00 3.75- 6.00 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef.................. 3.75- 6.00 3.00- 5.35 3.00- 6.00 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cork OG) 2eeere. 1.50- 3.75 1.50- 38.25 1.50- 3.75 
Ce ARON ens Sc eects 2.25- 3.00 2.00- 3.50 2.50- 3.75 
VEAL CALVES 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Ch........... 7.50- 9.50 6.00- 8.00 .25- 9.00 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Cha............. 3.50- 7.50- 3.50- 7.25 4.00- 7.75 
FEEDER STEERS: . 
2:00) ibs.. un, Com: to Chu... 6.00- 7.50 5.75- 7.25 6.00- 7.25 
750-1,000 Ibs. Com. to Ch................. 5.75- 7.35 5.35- 7.00 5.50- 7.00 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice............................ 3.75- 7.10 3.00- 6.35 4.00- 6.75 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common: to- Choelee... 2.50- 5.50 2.50- 5.50 2.75- 5.50 
SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
34 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime....... ....................$8.25-10.60 $7.25-10.00 $7.50-10.00 
Cua Gea Ommeee | 5. dane 4.50- 7.75 3.50- 7.00 4.00- 7.25 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime................................ 5.50- 8.00 4.75- 7.75 5.00- 7.50 
WETHERS: 
Medium. t6 Prime... 305s 4.00- 6.00 3.50- 5.00 4.00- 5.25 
EWES: 
Medium to Choice ....... be wih Biss 2.25- 5.00 3.00- 3.75 3.00- 4.25 
Culle and,  CommMmon....icccccnsa 1.00- 2.00 1.00- 2.75 1.00- 2.85 
BREEDING EWES: 
Full Mouths to Yearlings................ SO GE = ctciclaenacn, = eaucanseee 
FRECING DAMS 2.0. LR as OP a... 5.25- 6.00 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 
a INDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and | 
slaughter at sixty-nine markets for the month of May, 1921, T B & M h d 
compared with May, 1920, and for the five months ending with | agg ros. oor ea 
May, 1921, compared with the corresponding period last year: 


RECEIPTS | Union Stock Yards, Omaha 

























| May | Five Months Ending May 

| 1921 | 1920 | 1921 1920 We handle 
Cattle......... 1,541,266 | 1,778,183 | 7,431,412 | 8,358,970 Cattle, Sheep and Hogs | 
Wee: .... 1s 3'321'590 | 4,209,782 | 18,625,633 | 19,857,442 | aie 
Sheep..........| 1,915,553 | 1,487,541 | 8,647,443 | 7,298,840 |} on commission only 


























































TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
See ———E We ask your business 
May Five Months Ending May 
on our record 
\ v 1921 1920 1921 1920 
l 208 83.792 | pee 3 339.831 A.W. TAGG BILLIE LYNAM  F.W. LIGHTFOOT 
ee | 596,395 783,792 | 2,879,995 | 3,339,8: es 
Hogs..........| 1,088,493 | 1,392,108 | 6,482/202 | 7,064,487 || Cattle Salesmen 
Ps kd had | 926,276 817,964 3,595,825 3,395,234 a ; 
oy . M. C. WILKERSON A. E. ANDERSON 
*Includes stockers and feeders. Sheep Salesman Hog Salesman 
STOCKE R AND FEEDE R SHIPMENTS 
— — <= EK. J. WRIGHT 
May Five Months Ending May Feeder Buyer 
1921 1920 1921 1920 | H. W. JOHNSON, Cashier W. B. TAGG, Manager 

Cattle. 0.2.5. | 213,860! 322,915 | 1,058,157 | 1,396,887 

Hogs. . . oh] 38,804 | 66,277 270,974 423,882 

WI, fs cease 152,749 | 233,973 | 493,271 1,089,276 A 7 
ere tie SSRs RAC re ae rane ne “CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 

LOCAL SLAUGHTER DRESSED FRESH MEATS 
May Five Months Ending May For Week Ending July 1. 1921 
= [Bureau of Markets] 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

- - —— BOSTON 

CG Fis ic stiee | 923,290 985,754 4,485,907 | - 4,951,441 sti baa ai a 

a. ........ 2,269,531 | 2,789,687 12,119,439 | 12,769,653 pape. OP ae AND MUTTON 
| ee 92EO "rie 5 9.87 4 “Ce . 4S. A} Ss: 

Shee Pi wc cccas | 1,014,368 705, 844 9,08 ),870 3,040,622 CRS oo ee nl $13.00 Spring ............................$12.00-25.00 

se - = ” CRO sie 12.75-13.00 Choice ......... : warez 21,00-22.00 
a Medium  ........................ 12.06-122.50 OG: Loe ..------- 19.00-20.00 
COWS: Medium ... ; 14.09-16.00 
Geet si2803 ee 10.50-11.00 Common ............ 12.00-14.00 
8 )e STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED TCE Fo oie 9.50-10.00 MUTTON: 
MEATS COMING oso. 9.00- 9.25 Good ....... essceseeeese-- 10,00-11.00 
Medium Jntcepusteacahs —1 EE Rn 
pow IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on June 1, 1921, compared with May 1, 1921, NEW YORK 

and June 1, 1920, as announced by the Bureau of Markets: STEERS: ise LAMBS: 

Choice ....... $14.50-15.00 Spring ..........:..........: $240 Be 
——— Good .... 13.00-14.00 CGI oisssivcrcceskinicncs ee 
Commodity June 1, 1921 May, 1 1921 June 1, 1920 Medium - 12.00-13.00 GO0d nn 21.00-23.00 
‘ (Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) Common .. .. 8.00-11.00 Mediem gies sesseeeee--. 18.00-20.00 
a coo ~ COWS: Common .................. ... $,00-15.00 
PRONG WOGE i605 oh5 ces | 88,797,371 | 190,671,563 | 130,618,579 Good ......... svseeseeeeee 10,00-11.00 MUTTON: 

WENGE PONE. 8 oe ce 21,164,434 21,516,306 | 26,652,597 PROCNOMD osc 9.50-10.00 EE ts wee 18.00-15.00 
Lamb and mutton...... | 15,909,580 25,128,653 5,735,177 Common ......................._ 8.00- 9.00 Medium .......... ..- 10,00-12.00 
Frozen pork...........| 194,499,724 | 200,705,586 | 156,962,672 BULLS: 

eed eee 240,151,600 | 246,443,320 | 430,782,447 Common... 7.50- 9.00 

‘ WPIGRIO@ MORE 64.5355: 65's | 366,359,541 | 355 ‘041, 226 | 371,592,608 
‘a AN eee oe 180,619,730 | 152, "427, 829 | 152,306,767 ; * 
a Ee an “Herewith my check for $2.75 for three years’ renewal of 
Miscellaneous. ......... | 90,141,146 | 93,045,450 | 86,384,092 my subscription. Times are hard, but we must support THE 
* Cured and in process of cure. “2 Proou CER, as it supports the producer. Every up-to-date stock- 


man should give his support to this valuable magazine, and thus 
keep posted on our business. I look forward with interest to 

Business is looking up—to see if taxes are coming down. ___ every issue. It is the best stockman’s paper I have ever seen.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. C. D. TERWILLIGER, Encampment, Wyo. 
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RADE REVIEW | 


READJUSTMENT AFFECTING MEAT 
CONSUMPTION 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


OD we THREE HUNDRED MEAT MARKETS, butcher 
shops, or whatever you please to call them, closed their 
doors in Chicago alone during the month of June. The same pro- 
cess of elimination was observed all over the country, and is in 
the nature of the inevitable, although somewhat deferred. Ac- 
tually it is a healthy indication of post-war readjustment, al 
though for the moment indicative of restricted consumption of 
meat, especially beef. During the period of war and _ post- 
armistice inflation butcher shops sprang into existence, almost 
overnight, by the thousand all over the United States. Posses- 
:ion of a few hundred dollars, a kit of tools, and a little knowl- 
edge of meat-cutting were the sole qualifications. Whenever a 
market-owner looked cross-eyed at an employee, the latter re- 
taliated by opening a shop of his own in the neighborhood. The 
public spent money lavishly, and this multiplication of meat- 
venders temporarily exerted no evil influence. Then came the 
crash, not only in live stock, but in wages. Market men en- 
deavored to meet the new situation by maintaining prices in the 
face of a dwindling volume of business. Live stock depreciated 
50 per cent or more, but cost of meat to the consumer was main- 
tained at war prices. This condition is now remedying itself. 
Many of these superfluous markets have held tenaciously to 
existence until profits accumulated during the flush period were 
dissipated, and now they are dropping out. Sanity in trade is 
slowly asserting itself. 


Elimination of this selling competition, which, paradoxically, 
maintained prices to the public at abnormally high levels. will 
permit the survivors to do business on a _ legitimate basis. 
Naturally some profiteering is still going on, but meat, especial- 
ly beef, can be bought at reasonable prices, if the purchaser 
goes “shopping.” Consumption has dropped to low ebb, in conse- 
quence of efforts to maintain prices to the public, increasing 
unemployment, hot weather, and other causes. Industrial 
stagnation (and it exists everywhere) is always restrictive of 
beef consumption, although favorable to pork. Government 
figures put current monthly beef consumption at 3.47 pounds 
per capita, against 4.07 pounds a year ago. This probably is 
one reason why the cattle market is inanimate much of the 
time, while hogs sell like proverbial hot cakes. 


Forequarter beef is notoriously hard to sell, according to 
those in that business. These cuts usually go into trade chan- 
nels dominated by industrial demand; consequently inability to 
sell chucks and plates indicates that the workingman is not 
buying beef. The sales manager of one of the big packing con- 
cerns remarked the other day: “So far as forequarter beef is 
eoncerned, selling conditions are the worst at any time since 
1896—worse even than in 1914, about the time the war broke 
out. All the steel-manufacturing centers appear to have gone 
on a beef strike, involuntarily perhaps, but demand has practi- 
cally ceased. We can sell pork, fresh and cured. In fact, we 
have never had such a demand for hams and bacon during a 
period of industrial depression. But when you try to sell beef, 
especially forequarters, you run up against a stone wall.” 


But one construction can be placed on this: The out-of- 
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works, subsisting on savings, are eating pork in its various 
forms, as it is a more economical food than beef. Some ex- 
planation of this notoriously discreditable performance of the 
eattle market, especially when contrasted with hog-trade viril- 
ity, is necessary, and this is the only reason I can devise. But 
it is only necessary to look up the “dope” to determine that it is 
a logical condition, as beef consumption has been seriously re- 
stricted during each cycle of depression. 

Credence can hardly be given to the stories told by beef men 
of their efforts to unload that commodity. Chucks and plates 
have been offered by the ton at 5 cents per pound or less recently. 
The New York market has been demoralized. Pittsburg is 
in little better condition, and Chicago beef trade has been literally 
demoralized. That element of the population able to buy good 
beef has used its nominal quota, but has persistently refused to 
buy weight. This accounts for a brisk demand for choice $9 
yearling-, while good heavy cattle have gone begging at $8 to 
$8.25. 

Right here I want to reiterate that disappearance of the 
saloon free lunch has been a blow to the cattleman. This is 
not said in a spirit of antagonism to prohibition, and need not 
arouse the ire of certain thin-skinned prohibitionists ; but up to 
the time this country got into the European war, when the free 
lunch automatically disappeared, millions of pounds of beef went 
into consumption weekly through that outlet. Chicago had 
around 8,000 saloons, each with a free lunch, using anywhere 
from 50 to 800 pounds of beef daily. About ten years ago New 
York saloonkeepers, seeking to rid themselves of what appeared 
to be unnecessary expense, secured a state law prohibiting free 

eh and when it became effective New York city beef trade 
experienced a serious crimp. The law soon became a dead 
letter, as booze-venders discovered that free lunch was a prof- 
itable trade stimulant. But that incident merely demonstrates 
the soundness of the contention that, if over 100,000 saloons in 
the United States were giving away approximately 5,000,000 
pounds of beef daily, the cattle market would be in more robust 
condition. It will be contended, of course, that when men do 
not spend their money for booze they are able to buy more 
meat for their families; but present cattle-market conditions do 
not warrant this line of reasoning; and, what is more, the work- 
ingman now pays 75 cents for the dose of whisky that formerly 
cost a dime, and 25 cents for beer worth a nickel five years 
back. The efficacy of prohibition may be disposed of by the in- 
disputable statement that this workingman may get both 
whisky and beer ad libitum, provided he has the price. 

So far as his domestic needs are concerned, the workingman 
has switched from beef to pork—temporarily at least. Thus we 
have a booming hog and a seriously depressed cattle market. 
The Tuesday following July 4 Chicago had 50,000 hogs and 17,- 
000 cattle. Buyers went out and cleaned up the hog crop before 
noon at a substantial advance, while about 5.000 cattle had to be 
earried over for lack of bids. While cattle have declined $2 
to $2.50 per ewt., hogs have advanced nearly $2. The moral 
would seem to be: Raise hogs, and let cattle alone. But it’s hell 
when you are in the cattle business. 

One reason for this active hog market is an enormous volume 
of export trade. Much ado has been made about a few thousand 
cattle sent to London and Liverpool recently, newspaper writers 
exploiting the incident as though it was a boon to the industry, 
whereas such buying barely made an impression on prices; but 
we are sending lard and other hog products to Germany in such 
volume as 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds weekly, and it helps 
the hog-raiser. Every killer in the country participates in a daily 
grab for a slice of the hog crop. Getting a buyer into a pen of 
cattle is difficult, unless he happens to have an order for exactly 
that kind. 

One peculiar trade phase is demand for lambs all through 
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the period of depression. Aged sheep have been a drug, selling 
at absurdly low prices compared with lambs; but the youngsters 
rarely lack an outlet, every short run developing keen competi- 
tion between packers’ buyers. On a per-capita basis lamb con- 
sumption may be small compared with beef and pork, but those 
who eat it are consistent buyers, ignoring price. It is an open o — 
market secret that everybody handling dressed lamb has made ri It N t ] 
ae amulton iINationa 
In one sphere of distribution profiteering is still flagrant, and 
that is the railroad dining-car. Prices of steaks, chops, and roast B k 
meats served on the rails are exorbitant. Not only is big money an 
charged, but insignificant, Hooverized portions are still served, 
incensing the public, which does not need to be informed when it 
is imposed on, thus restricting consumption. The carriers get a 
lot of money out of the cattle business, and should reciprocate by TOTAL RESOURCES $6,000,000.00 
using reasonable effort to stimulate meat consumption. 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 





OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN MAY SEVENTEENTH AND STOUT STREETS 
| Space FROM THE UNITED STATES in May fell below | DENVER, COLORADO 
those of April by approximately $10,000,000, were less than 
one-half those of May, 1920, and were the smallest recorded 
s ary o18 ‘te j ¢ “ara & ce e | 
since ony, 1916. Imports in May were $47,000,000 less than | OFFICERS 
in April, and totaled less than half of those of May a year ago. 
The figures follow: JAMES C. BURGER PATRICK CROWE 
President Vice-President 
ee ne 86 WILLIAM H. KISTLER EDWARD J. WECKBACH 
May | Eleven Months Ending May Chairman of the Board Vice-President & Cashier 
| 1921 19220 | 1921 1920 FRANK J. DENISON GEORGE T. ATCHISON 
| ; Vice-President : Assistant Cashier 
jE ree $330,000,000 |$746,000,000 | $6,179,000,000} $7,480,000,000 Sy * x TATTS a6 
fmports........cs.. | 205,000,000 | 431,000,000 | —3,469,000,000| —4,686,000,000 JESSE F. McDONALD AUGUST SCHMIDT 


Vice-President Assistant Cashier 





Excess of exports $125,000,000 |$315,000,000 | $2,710,000,000| $2,794,000,000 



































EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN MAY PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
a ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the . pe ae ai eee Ss mes 
United States in May, 1921, compared with May, 1920, and Bh May Eleven Months Ending May 
for the eleven months ending May, 1921, compared with the Classification 
; ; : 1921 1920 1921 1920 
corresponding period of the previous fiscal year: in Bee 
Bacon. saan sks 38,464,256 _ 50,412,388 454,286,370 742,935,982 
Hams and shoul- | | 
BEEF io CM scutes 15,508,520 | 17,896,764 153,474,778 | 254,178,842 
oe Ben oc ca 48,604,395 55,544,483 678,501,580 | 542,155,032 
TeEdng ay Noaniai<| 280 | Saas | athe | ea 
M El M i Pork, pic eG .... ,008, | O ’ , ’ | ’ ’ 
Classification “el | leven Months mame = ad conan 4,382,559 | 3,662,077 | 37,255,736 | 40,486,362 
elcias |__ 1921 Totals......| 112,220,851 135,930,358 | 1,373,773,744 _1,638,572,517 
Beef, canned.... 326,459 10,598,659 24,367,896 
Beef, fresh...... 191,366 20,945,685 141,033,978 
Beef, pickled, ete. 1,822,383 21,279,920 29,819,799 Sa, ee eT 
Oleo oil. ........ 13,145,292 10,592,846 96,462,833 70,493,931 You see, we must keep out cheap foreign goods, lest the 
Totals...... 15,485,500 23,918,530 149,287,097 265,715,604 foreigners make enough money to buy our surplus farm products. 
1 —Baltimore Sun. 











A. P. LOROFF of Doniphan County, Kan., marketed at St. Joseph, Mo., on May 2, thirty six red 


9 and roan grade Shorthorn steers and heifers of his own raising, averaging 732 
pounds, at $8.50 per ecwt.—the top of the market. “I could have cashed them six weeks 
ago, or coulfl have continued to feed them six weeks longer; for they would keep on grow- 
ing and not get overripe,” said Mr. Loroff. That’s the advantage of feeding out young 
Shorthorns. 





On the same day Harris & Stricker, also of Doniphan County, had a small shipment 
of grade Shorthorns on the market. Six steers sold at $8.50, the top of their class; six 
mixed yearlings at $8.40, and three heifers at $8. 


IT PAYS TO GROW SHORTHORN BEEF | 
| 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 DEXTER PARK AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, VicToRIA, May 16, 1921. 


[’ IS SATISFACTORY to be able to-report distinct signs of 
improvement in the live-stock position in both Australia and 
New Zealand. The markets were very sick indeed right through 
April, and by the end of that month a desperate low level of 
values had been reached. However, since the beginning of May 
rates all around have appreciated, and the feeling today is more 
hopeful, although it must be confessed that values are not yet on 
a profitable basis. The recovery has been relatively greater with 
sheep than with cattle, for which the recent reopening of the 
wool sales can be thanked. The liquidation of wool is helping 
to relieve the financial depression, and that will ultimately be 
reflected in the cattle markets. In the meantime cattle-raisers— 
particularly those in the north of Australia, who are mainly 
dependent on the frozen-meat export trade for an outlet for their 
stock-—must be content with small mercies. In view of the state 
of the overseas markets, packers claim that they cannot pay 
more than about $5.40 per 100 pounds over all for prime bullocks. 
The most healthy feature is an improvement in the market for 
by-products. Hides have advanced from 1 to 2 cents per pound, 
and tallow $20 a ton, during the last three weeks; and it looks 
as if both might rise further. Stil), as is usual after a serious 
illness, the convalescence is likely to be a slow affair and pro- 
ductive of more than a little anxiety. 

Seasonal conditions in Australia are satisfactory on the 
whole. Parts of the south, including most of the State of Vic- 
toria, are on the dry side, but elsewhere there is an abundance 
of natural feed available. Stock throughout the country is in 
good condition, and those who are not forced to realize for finan- 
cial reasons should have no difficulty in holding for some months. 
To illustrate what the native pastures of the north can do, I 
quote a line of 1,200 fat steers recently sent to one of the Towns- 
ville, Queensland, meat-freezing works from a place called Rich- 
mond. They came straight off grass, were railed nearly 300 miles. 
and, on being slaughtered almost immediately on arrival, aver- 
aged 92614 pounds per head dressed. 

Some belated figures regarding the calving in Queensland 
may be of passing interest. In 1918, 592,720 males and 565,403 
females were branded, and in 1919, 588,008 males and 598,524 
females. One wonders why the proportion of females should have 
been so much greater in 1919 than in the previous year. The 
estimated number of cattle of all ages in the state on January 1, 
1920, was 5,940,433. 

The autumn lambing has turned out particularly well in 
most states. Record drops are reported, and, unless unusually 
severe weather is experienced during the next few weeks, there 
will be a large surplus of fat lambs available for export in the 
spring. The fly (it is a veritable fly) in the sheepman’s ointment 
is the prevalence of blowflies over large areas of New South 
Wales and southern Queensland. One owner in the former state. 
with a vivid power of description, says that 98 per cent of his 
hogget rams have been stuck around the horns, and that all hands 
and the cook are going like scalded cats all day and every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays included, to try to cope with the trouble. 
He adds that the flies are simply eating the sheep alive. Recent 
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rains have washed all the yoke out of the wool, and left it like 
rags. This is typical of tens of thousands of other cases. The 
flies do not by any means confine their attentions to bucks. They 
are particularly troublesome with ewes, striking them in the 
crutch where the wool is damp and stained. If the flies are at 
all bad, the ewes have to be yarded and the wool cut away 
around the crutch—a lengthy and expensive proceeding. 

Aeroplanes are gradually coming into use on large properties 
located on the wide inland plains. A few of the big stock-owners 
have for some little time been using,them for inspecting stock, 
fences, etc., and above all for getting quickly about the country. 
There is undoubtedly a considerable future for planes out back, 
but I fancy that the cost of petrol will have to come down a good 
deal before they become really commonplace. Just recently a 
company called the Queensland and Northern Territory Aerial 
Services, Limited, has been formed to operate in western Queens- 
land. It is at present carrying passengers between the uncon- 
nected raitheads of the west, and will later fly regular trips to 
the Northern Territory towns, with which there is no rail com- 
munication whatever. Such services as these are badly needed 
to open up and develop the west, which is now stagnating for 
want of decent communications. 

The following are last week’s quotations, at per head, for 
live stock in the various metropolitan sale-yards: Melbourne— 
prime heavy bullocks, $92.50 to $102.50; extra ditto, to $125; 
medium to good, $65 to $90; prime cows, suitable for the block, 
$67.50 to $80: best cross-bred wethers, $5.50 to $6.25; ditto ewes, 
$5 to $5.75 ; best Merino wethers, $5.50 to $6.60; ditto ewes, to $5; 
best lambs, $5.25 to $6.25. Sydney—prime weighty bullocks, $75 
to $80; extra ditto, to $85; medium bullocks, to $65: good fat 
cows, $35 to $40; prime cross-bred wethers, $3.85 to $4.80; ditto 
ewes, to $4.80; prime Merino wethers, $4.30 to $4.80; ditto ewes, 
$3.85. Brisbane—prime bullocks, for the local butchering trade, 
$55 to $61: good cows, to $37.50. 

The season in New Zealand is patchy. About two-thirds is 
good, and the balance indifferent to bad. Rain is wanted in most 
districts, but specially on the Canterbury plains and in the 
Hawkes Bay country. Everything points to a smaller killing 
of stock at the packing-houses than was anticipated early in the 
year. The fall in values of frozen meat in Great Britain, together 
with the partial failure of feed crops, is curtailing operations. 
It is thought that the total treated will not now exceed 100,000 
head of cattle and from 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 sheep and lambs. 

Exports of frozen meat overseas during April were as fol- 
lows: From Australia, 87,000 quarters of beef, 30,000 carcasses 
of mutton, and 38,000 carcasses of lamb; from New Zealand, 
53.000 quarters of beef, 215,000 carcasses of mutton, and 367,000 
eareasses of lamb. All, with the exception of a little of the 
Australian output, was consigned to ports in Great Britain. 

Mexico Taxes Live-Stock Imports 

Effective June 17, an import duty of approximately $5 per 
head, in United States currency, has been imposed on shipments 
of live stock into Mexico. Males imported with females for 
breeding (two males for each female) are excepted. 


Owing to frequent requests from American cattle raisers 
along the Mexican border for permission to send their herds into 
Mexico for temporary grazing, the president of Mexico has, how- 
ever, issued a decree to the effect that all persons desiring to 
transfer herds temporarily to Mexican territory for grazing pur- 
poses must first obtain the necessary permission of the Mexican 
secretary of agriculture through the customs officer of the district 
where the herds must cross. The import duty on cattle for tem- 
porary importation is placed at 50 cents per head, in United 
States currency, when full grown and intended for six months’ 
grazing, while for younger cattle the duty is placed at 10 cents 
per head. 
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Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD» 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 


Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 











NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Germany Buying Argentine Cattle 


A German syndicate is reported to be negotiating for the 
purchase of 300,000 head of steers in Argentina. The animals 
are to feed the miners in the Ruhr district. 


Argentina’s Corn Crop 


The yield of the present corn crop of Argentina is estimated 
at 230,420,000 bushels. ‘With the stocks still on hand from the 
last harvest, this, it is caleulated, will leave an exportable 
surplus of 156,600,000 bushels. 


Canada’s Wheat Crop 


The total area sown to wheat in Canada for the harvest 
of 1921 is estimated at 18,654,100 acres, against 18,232,374 acres 
in 1920. The condition of wheat (including both winter and 
spring) on June 1 was given as 102. 


Uruguayan Live-Stoek Market Demoralized 


Financial conditions in Uruguay are reported to be bad. 
As a result, the big national live-stock show has been abandoned 
this year. Breeders planning to export live stock to that country 
during the present season have been advised to cancel their 
shipments. 


American Pure-Bred Bulls for France 


As a step toward the rehabilitation of the devastated regions 
of France, a consignment of eighty-three pure-bred Holstein 
bulls was recently shipped from the United States to the order 
of the French government. It is reported that altogether from 
750 to 1,000 pure-bred bulls will be sent. 


No Russian Wheat for Export This Season 


Contrary to expectations, it seems that Russia will be able 
to export little or no wheat during the present year.- Not only 
are disastrous droughts prevalent over large sections of that 
country, but the peasants are showing unwillingness to raise 
more than enough for their own immediate needs. 


German Grain Crops Promise Well 


Compulsory delivery of 2,500,000 tons of grain by German 


producers out of this year’s harvest is provided for in a bill- 


adopted by the Parliament of Germany. The surplus may be dis- 
posed of in the open market. The German crop outlook is gen- 
erally favorable, although a severe drought has been visiting 
central Europe. As a consequence of the expected increase in 
yield, the government has decided to dispense with the “early 
threshing premium,” for which it has paid out more than 250.- 
000,000 marks during the past two years. The bakers’ subsidy 
will likewise be abolished. 

Germany has been granted a credit of $20,000,000 by London 
and New York bankers with which to buy wheat. 
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~ “Mischief Mixer” 


Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


“ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 






Dourine Eradicated in Canada 


Dourine (“horse syphilis’), formerly quite prevalent in 
Canada, appears to have been completely suppressed. During 
the fiscal year 1919-1920 only two cases were reported, and so 
far not a single case has occurred during the present year. 
Since 1904 close on 2,000 affected horses have been destroyed. 


New Wheat Regulations in Europe 


The British government has fixed the price of native wheat 
at $1.82 a bushel. Beginning August 1, the import duty on 
foreign wheat in France will be about 30 cents a bushel, and 
government purchases are expected to cease on the same date. 
Denmark, Holland, and Belgium have decontrolled the grain 
trade. 


Severe Drought in Europe 


Great Britain and large sections of the continent of Europe 
are passing through one of the most intense heat waves, combined 
with drought, experienced in many years. Rivers and lakes 
are drying up, and the water supply is at low ebb. Crops, 
which earlier in the season promised well, are being badly 
damaged. 


Brazil in Throes of Crisis 


Brazil is passing through a grave financial and commercial 
crisis. At Sao Paulo, the center of the principal live-stock 
region, conditions have been aggravated by the appearance of 
rinderpest, which has necessitated the killing of large numbers 
of valuable animals. American meat companies are reported to 
have been especially hard hit, since embargoes stopped all export 
movements. 


Canadian Excess Wool to Go to Europe 


Owing to the duty imposed on wool by the new tariff 
legislation in the United States, which country has hitherto 
been the chief outlet for Canada’s surplus, it is expected that 
in the future Canadian wool will go to Europe. The Dominion’s 
exportable surplus amounts to approximately 7,500,000 pounds 
a year, or 50 per cent of the total clip. Extremely low prices are 
at present being paid for raw wool at country points in Canada, 
large quantities of coarse grades bringing from 6 to 12 cents 
a pound, and small lots of choice about 33 cents a pound. 


Australian Wool-Growers Facing New Problems 


Difficulties have been encountered by the recently formed 
British-Australian Wool Realization Association in its plans to 
dispose of the 2,500,000 bales of Australian wool left over after 
the termination of the imperial wool-purchasing contract in 
June, 1920. The work of the association was to be conducted 
on agency terms, with due regard to the interests of both the 
Australian grower and the British consumer, and disagreements 
have arisen in connection with the limitation of quantities to be 
offered from month to month, as indicated by consumptive 
demand. 
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REFORMS FAVORED BY FARMERS 


Answers to a questionnaire sent out by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
show the following sentiment to exist 
among the farmers composing its mem- 
bership: 

Commodity financing based on bonded 
warehouse receipts: for, 90,585; against, 
1,617. rt 

Live-stock financing based on an ade- 
quate pledge of animals and feed: for, 
86,034; against, 3,619. 

Development of a personal rural credits 
system based on proper safeguards: for. 
86,373 ; against, 3,287. 

Placing packers under regulation by the 
government, and vesting such regulation 
in the Department of Agriculture: for, 
83,965; against, 6,136. 

Making illegal the practice of short-sell- 
ing in agricultural products: for, 89,456; 
against, 2,902. 

Truth-in-fabric legislation: for, 92,572; 
against, 471. 

Enabling legislation for co-operative 
marketing: for, 93.837: against, 588. 


LOWERING FREIGHT RATES IN 
COLORADO 


Reverting to pre-rail modes of travel, 
a stockman of northwestern Colorado is 
driving a bunch of cattle along the moun- 
tain passes of that state toward the Den- 
ver market, several hundred miles away. 


ARMY GOODS | 


At Reduced Prices 
Camp Equipment: 


Blankets, Comforts, Tents, { 
| Cots, Mess Kits, Tarpaulins. 

Canteens and Water Wagon Covers, 
Bags, Etc. 


Clothing : 


Raincoats, Cotton and Wool 
Sheep-Lined Coats, Army Breeches, 






















Leather Coats and Shirts, Overcoats 
Vests, and Underwear. 


Army Work and Dress Boots and Shoes 


In fact, everything in army goods—new 
and reclaimed. 


Send Saddles 


for our zsiven promp 
free price and and careful 


list. Harness | attention. 
ANDERSON BROS. 


Army and Navy Store 
1635 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colorado 
| 1617 Capitol Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Mail orders 
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By thus taking the stock across country, 
it is figured that a saving of $110 a car- 
load will be effected. Besides, as grass is 
plentiful along the trail, the animals, in- 
stead of the usual shrinkage incident to 
railway travel, are said actually to be 
putting on flesh. The journey will occupy 
about twenty days. If the experiment 
proves successful, it is believed that stock 
raisers in other sections will follow the 
example. 


UNITED STATES AS A MEAT- 
IMPORTER 


In spite of the fact that the United 
States is the greatest meat-producing 
country in the world, it is receiving con- 
siderable quantities of meat from abroad. 
During the year 1920 we imported no less 
than 160,000,000 pounds ef meat of all 
kinds, about two-thirds of which was New 
Zealand lamb. Other meat products were 
fresh frozen beef, fresh frozen mutton, 
canned corned beef, veal, sausage, beef 
extract, and such delicacies as pate de 
foies gras, salami sausage, brawn, etc. 

Large as this quantity seems, it still 
falls considerably below our imports of 
meats in 1914, which were about 323,000,- 
000 pounds. 


COW FEED FROM SAWDUST 


Hydrolized sawdust as a part of a ration 
for cows is apparently giving satisfactory 
results in Wisconsin. The Forest Service 
reports that cows at the Agricultural Col- 
lege of that state are doing as well on a 
ration consisting of one-third sawdust as 
they did when their feed was only one- 


You Save from $10 to $15 on 
every Saddle and Harness 
Send for our Free Catalog 
from maker to consumer 


The Fred Mueller 


Saddle and Harness Co. 

1413-15-17-19 Larimer Street 
. Denver, Colo. 

The Celebrated Mueller Saddle 








0. J. Snyder’s | 


Saddles 


BEST IN THE WEST 


Send for our 
No. 20 Catalogue just out 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 








fourth wood meal. That is to say, they 
are keeping up their weight and their milk 
production, and show no ill effects from 
the diet. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry is con- 
sidering the proposal of the Forest Service 
laboratory to start feeding trials with 
dairy animals in which the wood product 
will form a part of the ration, and the 
tests will extend for an entire year at 
least. The hydrolized-wood feed for these 
cows will be made at the laboratory. So 
far all the stock feed has been made from 
white-pine sawdust. Other soft woods, 
particularly the western species, will be 
tried in the future. 


WATERED STOCK 


In a bulletin issued by the Christian 
College at Canton, China, Chinese and 
American methods of slaughtering and 
preparing meats and by-products are com- 
pared. Here we learn of a trick practiced 
by the oriental butcher for inflating the 
weight, and proportionately the value, of 
his goods. This consists in loading the 
hog’s carcass with water, which is forced 
into the arteries leading from the heart. 
The Chinese butcher sticks the heart, 
taking care to avoid severing an artery. 

The trick of watering is, however, not 
confined t8 the “heathen Chinee,”’ com- 
ments the National Stockman and Farmer, 
which tells the story ; for— 


“Some avaricious gentlemen in this en- 
lightened Christian land have been known 
to water the living animal more abun- 
dantly than kindness or equity required ; 
and it is reported that some of our butch- 
ers have ascertained that sausage meat 
will hold more or less extraneous moisture 
without running away in liquid form. 
There are various other legends which 
seem to prove that our western civilization 
is not so far behind the older civilization 
of the Orient in some respects.” 



















LEARN TO DO BY DOING! 


A Thorough Understanding of the 
Principles and Mechanism of the 


TRACTOR, TRUCK, 


and 
AUTOMOBILE, 
Besides 
POWER MACHINERY and 
FARM LIGHTING SYSTEMS, 


Can be Obtained Through Our Short | 
| Courses in Actual Repair Work. These | 
| Will Save You Money on Repairs to | 
| Your Own Machinery, or Will Qualify | 
You For Well-Paid Employment. | 


Send Us a Postal Card for Further 
Particulars 


HEMPHILL BROS. 
State Auto & Tractor School 


1828-30 Blake Street 
Denver, Colo. 
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California Ranches 


Sale or Lease 


DAVID J. STOLLERY 


Formerly Secretary 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


222 SHARON BLDG. 


San Francisco—California 








TUBERCULOSIS IN GOATS 


It has long been a doctrine that the 
goat was practically immune to tubercu- 
losis. As a result of this belief, substitu- 
tion of goat for cow milk has been exten- 
sively advised as a preventive measure 
in connection with the diet of children. 
While the disease undoubtedly is far less 


prevalent among goats than among cattle, . 


it is not nearly so rare as has been 
thought, according to a writer in the 
Journal of the American Veterinary Asso- 
ciation. It is true that of the 77,270 goats 
slaughtered under federal meat inspection 
in the United States during the last fiscal 
year none were condemned for tubercu- 
losis, but reports from European slaughter- 
houses reveal a percentage of tuberculous 
goats ranging from 0.14 to 2.97. In May, 
1920, a shipment of milk goats from Swit- 
zerland received in this country showed 
some losses. Investigation disclosed that 
these were due to tuberculosis. The disease 
in goats is said to assume a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect from that of other domestic 
animals, and often exhibits no outward 
signs, 


OUR NEW ARISTOCRACY 


During the recent hearings before the 
Railway Labor Board on the question of 
wage readjustment, counsel for one of the 
southern roads gave some interesting fig- 
ures showing how railway compensation 
on his line was out of all proportion to 
compensation of men in other vocations. 
For instance, an engineer on a small 
branch line, he said, was drawing $4,371.92 
a year, or $371.92 more than the governor 
of Tennessee received. High-school teach- 
ers at points on this line were paid from 
$125 to $148 a month, whereas black- 
smiths and switchmen received $185.51 


Hay and Cattle Ranch 


FOR SALE 


1,246 acres of land—926 deeded and 320 
leased ; 550 acres in hay; 700 acres under 
best private ditch in Colorado; 75 acres 
in grain; balance grazing land. Will 
cut 1,400 tons of hay this summer. Ex- 


cellent improvements; spring water in 


house; fences and roads. Forest Re- 
serve right with the ranch for its capac- 
ity. Joins open range. Post-office, one 
mile; Steamboat Springs, 18 miles. Will 
sell all or part. Would consider trade. 
For particulars write 


H. P. LARSON, 
—_ 


CLARK, COLO. 

and $188.56, respectively. Professors at 
Vanderbilt University, he stated, averaged 
a salary of $3,571 a year; at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, $2,684; and at the 
Georgia Technical, $3,600; while the con- 
ductor on the Rome branch of his sys- 
tem, eighteen miles in length, got $5,735.88 
a year, and baggagemen more than assist- 
ant professors in the institutions men- 
tioned. The engineer on the same branch 
drew $5,997.04 a year, or nearly $500 more 
than the judges of the Superior Court of 
Tennessee; while the negro flagman and 
porter on the Columbia-Decherd branch 
got $3,146.40, or $146.40 a year more than 
the district attorneys of that state. 











FOOD PRICES DECLINING 


According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the cost of living in ten cities in 
the United States declined from 12.8 to 
19.1 per cent between June, 1920, and 
June, 1921. During the year from May 15, 
1920, to May 15, 1921, forty-three articles 
of food decreased in price an average of 33 
per cent. The following represent reduc- 
tions in retail prices on some of the more 
important articles of food: potatoes, 77 per 
cent; sugar, 67 per cent; rice, 53 per cent; 
flour, 34 per cent; meats, 8 to 20 per cent. 





KILL THE SHEEP-KILLING DOG! 


Sheep-killing dogs constitute one of the 
greatest menaces to the sheep industry. 
Such dogs not only kill sheep, but keep 
out of the sheep business men who would 
otherwise be inclined to go into it, say 
specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Sheep-killing dogs work both singly and 
in groups, but usually in two’s and three’s. 
They do not limit their attacks to the 





FOR SALE 


Stock Ranch 


With Free Range in Northern 
Wyoming 


Twelve miles from oil fields. 1,280 
acres of deeded land, including 200 
acres of alfalfa meadow, 100 acres 
of farm land in grain, 960 acres of 
leased land; 100 high-grade Here- 
fords—can be increased to 500. Will 
sell half cash, balance on easy terms. 
No trades. Write 


Ray C. Edsall 


Hulett, Wyo. 











flocks of the immediate vicinity in which 
they are kept, but travel for miles in all 
directions, spreading destruction wherever 
they go. Because their work is so often 
done under the cover of darkness, it is 
almost impossible to catch them in the act 
of worrying sheep; hence they can seldom 
be positively identified. 


After a dog has once formed the habit 
of killing sheep, it seemingly becomes a 
mania with him, and he is seldom, if 
ever, broken of it. He not only destroys 
sheep himself, but leads other dogs to the 
work. No consideration should be given 
such dogs. If additional losses from this 
source are to be avoided, they should be 
killed as soon as their habits become 
known. 


PERCENTAGE OF BONE IN A HOG 


The question is often asked: “What 
percentage of a hog’s careass is bone?” 
In order to throw some light on this prob- 
lem, since definite data were unavailable, 
a test was recently undertaken at the 
North Carolina Experiment Station. Two 
hogs were used. One was a Duroc-Jersey 
barrow eight and one-half months old, 
weighing 226 pounds dressed; the other 
was a mature grade Berkshire sow that 
dressed 176.3 pounds. In the case of each 
hog the meat was cut away from the bones 
as closely as possible, and used for sausage. 
The bones, together with the meat that 
still adhered to them, were then thrown 
into a vat and boiled. When by boiling 
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150 head of two-year-old and 
150 head of yearling 


Registered Hereford Bulls 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 
ANXIETY BREEDING 


Entire herd tested for tuberculosis, without one reaction 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER, Cheyenne, Wyoming 












"MONTANA 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 


10 Head Regist’d 2-year old 
20 Head  ” — Yearling Bulls | 


15 Head Pm Yearling Heifers | 


Beau Brummel, Beau Perfection and 
Perfection Fairfax breeding. 
Good size, good color. 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana | 














~ HAMPSHIRES 
RUCKER’S REST RAMS 


en Never in Service 
From Imported Sires | 


A. W. RUCKER 


Mount Morrison, Colorado | 
Zs | 











all the meat had been removed, the bones 
were taken out of the vat and weighed. 
It was found that the bone from the Berk- 
shire sow constituted 7.94 per cent of her 
dressed weight, and that from the Duroc- 
Jersey barrow 7.82 per cent. Because of 
the small number of animals used in this 
test, no definite conclusions can be drawn; 
but, on the other hand, the test does indi- 
cate the approximate percentage of bone 
that may be expected in a hog’s carcass, 
in the opinion of a contributor to the 
Breeder’s .Gazette. 


QUAINT SUPERSTITIONS REGARD- 
ING CATTLE 

Books published during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are full of 
strange superstitions regarding animals. 
A reading of these volumes reveals, for 
instance, that our ancestors thought a 
bountiful crop of calves during the win- 
ter and spring presaged a rainy summer. 
Another belief, as we read in an exchange. 
was that anointing the cattle between the 





horns with oil and pitch would cure sore 
feet. The dried and powdered fore feet 
of a cow, given to nursing mothers, would 
increase their supply of milk, while the 
same powder cast upon burning coals 
would make a smoke deadly to mice. All 
calves were supposed to be born with a 
black spot on the forehead, which the dam 
bit off before allowing the calf to suck. If 
an ox bent his head to the right to lick his 
halter, a storm was approaching; if he 
bent it to the left, fair weather was in 
prospect. If oxen lowed, or smelled the 
ground, or ate more than usual, a change 
of weather was impending. In the head 
of the ox people imagined there was -a 
little stone imbedded, which the ox spit 
out if frightened. This stone would ease 
the teething of children. A broad band 
tied around a bull’s knee was thought to 
make his disposition mild. The blood of a 
bull was generally considered venomous. 


FORETELLING THE WEATHER 


No other occupation depends so much 
on the weather as agriculture. The old- 
fashioned husbandman used to be a bit of 
a weather prophet, who, with astonishing 
accuracy, could foretell what the elements 
were to be by his long study of the heav- 
enly bodies at eventide, says a writer in 
the North British Agricultural of Edin- 
burgh. Some again place their trust in 
the weather-glass, whose prognostication is 
usually pretty accurate, although by no 
means infallible. The old weather proyv- 
erbs, many of which are handed down 
from generation to generation, are seldom 
or never at fault, and give a very fair 
forecast of what is hovering in the mind 
of the “weather man.” Here are a few: 


Of January it is said: 
“If January calends be summerly gay, 
‘Twill be winter weather till the 

calends of May.” 


There are some very noteworthy sayings 
regarding February—for instance: 
“If Candlemas Day be fair and clear, 
There will be two winters in the year.” 
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It is supposed to be a very bad omen if 
the weather is good in that month; hence 
the couplet: 


“A’ the months o’ the year 
Curse a fair Februeer.” 


March is commemorated thus: 


“Sae mony mists in March ye see 
Sae mony frosts in May will be.” 


Grass in this month is of little account, 
as— 


“March grass never fed a May ox:” but 
“a peck of March dust is worth a king’s 
ransom.” 


There are no familiar phrases regard- 
ing the fourth month, but here are a few 
couplets which foretell the weather; and 
on close observation, extending over many 
years, they are in the main trustworthy: 


“The evening red, the morning gray, 
Are certain signs of one fair day.” 


Or: 
“If red the sun begins his face, 
Expect that rain will fall apace.” 


It is said that rain in the morning usually 
clears up before the afternoon; hence 





“Rain before seven, 
Clear before eleven.” 


Or again: 


“In the waning of the moon 
A cloudy morn, fair afternoon.” 


Regarding the next two months we find: 


“Mist in May and heat in June 
Make the harvest right soon.” 


Also: 


‘Look at your corn in May, 

And you'll come creeping away. 
Look at the same in June, 

And you'll sing another tune.” 


One of the most important days in the 
whole weather calendar is the 15th of 
July, “St. Swithin’s Day.” Popular tradi- 
tion has it that, if it rains on that day, 
one may expect it to continue more or less 
for forty days: 


“St. Swithin’s- Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 
St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair. 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair.” 


A couplet applicable to August says: 


“If the twenty-fourth of August be fair 
and clear, 

Then hope for a prosperous autumn that 
year.” 


In September the farmer need not be 
afraid to bring forth his binder, for— 


“Tf the moon shows a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field.” 


When autumn approaches, it is not a 
good sign to find the leaves still on the 
trees, as— 


“Tf on the trees the leaves still hold, 
The winter coming will be cold.” 


The turn of the winter year also brings 
to mind the well-known axiom: 


“As the day lengthens, 
The cold strengthens.” 
(Concluded on page 45) 
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MILK PRODUCTION IN 1920 


oo ON NINETY BILLION POUNDS OF MILK were 


taken from the cows of the United States in 1920—practi- 
cally the same amount as in 1919. This was distributed as fol- 
lows, according to estimates of the Department of Agriculture: 


Per Cent 
BOGE: Tie:  PCEIC CRE ec 48.7 
Used for household purposes.............22...22...2----0e 43.6 
Cit Ut tk a ts lees 4.7 
WRONG OU Se oi er ce ae 3.0 
100.0 


Of the 43,676,260,000 pounds of milk used in manufactures, 
18,135,117,000 pounds produced 863,577,000 pounds of creamery 
butter, and another 14,175,000,000 pounds of milk went into 675,- 
000,000 pounds of farm butter. This is a ratio of 21 pounds of 
milk to 1 pound of butter. Butter produced in 1920, both in 
creameries and on farms, fell slightly below these quantities. 
Cheese of all kinds used up 3,624,310,000 pounds of milk for 362,- 
431,000 pounds of product (a ratio of 10 to 1), while 3,945,038,000 
pounds of the raw material were needed for the 1,578,015,000 
pounds of condensed and evaporated milk turned out. Of ice- 
cream 260,000,000 gallons accounted for 3,575,000,000 pounds of 
milk—13.75 pounds of milk to 1 pound of ice-cream. 

The 39,090,000,000 pounds of milk used for “household pur- 
poses” in 1920 indicate a per-capita consumption of 43 pounds— 
the same as in 1919. In the case of calves the quantity con- 
sumed is estimated at 200 pounds per head. 


DECLINE IN RETAIL MEAT PRICES 


a2 STOCK HAS DECLINED about 50 per cent in a year; 

meats to the consumer, about 30 per cent. The discrepancy 
is explained by the fact that rents and labor have advanced, 
while both hides, pelts, and by-products are selling at the lowest 
levels in modern trade history. Retail cost is steadily working 
to lower levels, but hotels, dining-car managers, and many restau- 
rateurs still refuse to accept the new conditions. 


Here is what could be had for $5.20 a year ago and now at 
a Chicago “cash-and-carry” market: 
ONE YEAR AGO 








> TiN SIT ION SOON o2.os.5.c e $2.75 
SD SOUNGY TID CORRE 22k. ae eee 2.45 

$5.20 

TODAY 

Sh eevee a OO ge ee $2.00 
Th SGI UNIS aslo os ce cena 1.37 
B pounas: poe roast. (chuck) —..........-....2.......:.. 48 
Ie MI I ase ae ee etsccrerece 24 
2 TC IO sic. a 33 
2 pounds pork loins ............................- ~wsaitabipaelbll 50 
% pound smoked brisket bacon:......................... 10 
Dae Ore We Toe he ee 18 

$5.20 


TEXAS A DELINQUENT 


—— RUN of grass beef from Texas was forecast, and 
prediction has been made good. Fort Worth cattle supply 
figures furnish an illustration of this, that market getting but 
245,000 cattle the first six months of the current year, against 
466,000 in 1920. Texas will probably be short several years, until 
the industry down that way has had an opportunity to recu- 
perate. 
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Denver-Made 


KHAKI 


Made For the Mountains 
and All Out-of-Doors Wear 





Lewis’ Khaki Shop is carrying a complete 
stock of khaki outfits and accessories, made 
in Denver. These costumes, finely made, ac- 
cording to Lewis’ specifications, are just the 
thing for vacationing, auto trips, and summer 
hikes. And they are unexcelled for wear on 
the ranch, on the plains—in fact, anywhere 
in the out-of-doors. They are most reason- 
ably priced. Everything in the khaki line 
will be found here for women and children. 








Breeches reduced from............ $4.95 to $ 3.95 


Suits with skirts and breeches, now 
WN iii seeceeeadtnceate de. $10.00 


Riding suits now priced at....$13.75 and $13.95 
Separate breeches now priced at..$5.00, $ 5.95 


| Children’s khaki dresses, bloomer suits, 
and suits with pleated skirts are 
WF ike ik abe a): $4.95 and $ 5.95 


| Hats are now marked at.......................... $ 1.25 
| COpQTOTE BE ecticnicns-+—— 


Khaki Shop—Second Floor 









For quick, individualized Service, 
write to LETT Y, THE SHOPPER, 
in the Mail Order Department of 


LEWIS & SON 


Sixteenth and Stout Streets 


Denver, Colorado 
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In the battle for commercial 
supremacy victory lies with 
the man who makes the 
best use of his resources. 


The long-distance telephone 
lines enable alert business 
men to bridge time and 
space and clear obstacles 
which would daunt their 
less energetic competitors. 


By using the long-distance 
telephone lines you do in 
minutes what it would re- 
quire hours or days to ac- 
complish by any other 


means of communication. 


Our lines form a net-work of 
paths for communication through- 
out this great mountain region, 
and connect in all directions with 
lines reaching every section of 
the country. 


Congestion of traffic has been 
relieved by added facilities, so 
_that our long-distance service is 
efficient, snappy and eminently 
satisfactory to the telephone- 
using public. 


You can talk to almost any 
point from your telephone. 
Ask our local manager for 
fullinformation as to 
classes of service and rates. 


The Mountain States 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 
gestions for this department. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” just what 
you want it to be. Address all communications to Editor Woman's Corner, THE: 
PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 





IGNOBLE TASKS 


[Mabel Compton] 


Maxx WOMEN daily bemoan the fate that assigned them the lot of a housewife. 
“There is so little worth while in common household drudgery. Intellectual 


pursuits would be so much more elevating. How can any woman with a mind of her 


own consent to limit her horizon to the boundary of dish-pans and bed-spreads and dust- 
rags and brooms and cook-stoves and wash-boilers?” somebody asks. It does not seem 
like a very inspiring array at first glance, to be sure. But does it not all depend upon 
how we look at it? Upon a little sober reflection, do we know of any nobler calling, 
after all, than that of housewife? It is a pity that any woman should look upon any 
duty so vital to the health and happiness of her family as degrading, or beneath her 
dignity or talent or taste. Next to the care of her children comes the care of her 
house. Intelligent care of the one necessarily involves proper attention to the other. 
And in both there is all possible room, and the greatest demand, for intellectual progress 
and the wider outlook. 

One should look, not at the tasks and the implements themselves, but at what they 
stand for. They mean neatness, cleanliness, wholesomeness, and healthfulness first of 
all, of course. But they also mean comfort and peace and happiness—in proportion to 
the measure of interest and skill that the housewife has invested in them. There is a 
vast difference between being the mistress of the pots and pans and brooms, and being 
their slave. No doubt some women really feel justified in alluding to their work as 
drudgery and to themselves as household slaves. But that is all for lack of training, 
experience, and method. Haphazard performance of duties is no more satisfactory in 
the home than in a bank or other business house. Things done any way at any time 
are seldom all done or well done. It leads to the hustle and bustle that men hate and 
children dread—to the fretfulness and irritability and spirit of discontent wherein lies 
the only danger of anything degrading about household tasks. Woman’s work trans- 
forms a house-—a place to eat and to sleep and to go in out of the rain—into that 
beautiful thing called home. 








THE DAILY EXERCISE AND BATH elasticity of youth. The following is a 


Many women are under the impression 
that they have too much exercise with 
their daily tasks as it is, without pur- 
posely adding more exertion in the form 
of exercise. However, they should realize 
that these exercises are primarily for pro- 
viding greater strength for those very 
tasks, and for balancing the use of the 
muscles instead of overusing one set. The 
woman who takes a few minutes’ exercise 
morning and evening will tire much less 
easily and rest better at night, aside from 
the improvement in general health which 
it affords. Also, it is a boon to the woman 
who prefers not to lose her figure by the 
time she is forty, and who values the 


* simple set of movements which answer the 


purpose of ordinary requirements: 


1. Stand erect, holding the chin as you 
would if attempting to poise a book on the 
head; hands hanging at the sides, stomach 
drawn in, chest out. Rise slowly upon 
the toes, tensing and stretching the entire 
body. Sink slowly back upon the heels. 
Repeat ten times. 


2. Retaining same position as above, 
place hands on hips and slowly lower the 
body to a squatting position. With hands 
still on hips, slowly rise to upright position 
again. This is rather difficult in the begin- 
ning for one who is a little stiff. Once or 
twice is enough at first. The. exercises 
should put the body in a glow, not tire or 
exhaust. So do not do too much at a time. 


3. With hands on hips, twist the body 
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above the waist as far to the left and as 
far to the right as possible, each three 
times. 


4. Standing as in No. 1, but with arms 
outstretched at sides, bring hands slowly 
together in front of you and back to sides 
again. Lift them above the head and rise 
on tiptoe, stretching forth as if to reach 
an object high above the head. Sink back 
upon the heels. With hands still above 
head, bend over at the waist, attempting 
to touch the floor with the finger. 


5. With body in same position as in 
No. 1, head erect and chin drawn in, turn 
the head, twisting the neck, first to one 
side, then to the other, as far as possible. 


6. Lie flat on the floor, stretch out with 
arms at sides, and rise slowly to a sitting 
position, without putting hands or arms to 
the floor to assist you. If this is difficult 
to do at first, do not force yourself to do 
it at once. You can do it more readily 
after a few attempts. It is a good exercise 
for strengthening the back. 

These exercises should be followed by a 
warm sponge-bath at night and a warm 
tub-bath and cold shower in the morning, 
where possible. Even if one has not the 
facilities of the modern bathroom, the 
results can be approximated by other 
arrangements, if one is willing to take a 
little extra trouble. And the immediate 
and lasting benefit is well worth all the 
effort it requires. 

This is just as good for the youngsters 
as it is for the grown-ups. And if they 
are trained into it as a habit from child- 
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Home Furnishings 


We can furnish your home 
complete for less— 
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_ hood, they will have better brains and 
bodies for it; they will not have so much 
to overcome, nor find it so hard to begin, 
as you do now. 


KEEPING THINGS COOL 


In a previous number we gave directions 
for making a very satisfactory cooler of a 
goods-box and a little wire netting—the 
box to be kept chilled by a constant cir- 
culation of fresh air through a muslin 
cloth hanging over the wire netting and 
kept moist by having one end, either. top 
or bottom, resting in a pan of fresh water. 
But there are other arrangements which 
at some time or place may be found more 
convenient, at least for a temporary 
arrangement. 


When camping, and it is necessary to 
eare for fresh meat, cheese, butter, etc., 
at once, in order to protect it from the 
heat and from flies and other insects, each 
article should be well wrapped in waxed 
paper, and then placed in a large, heavy 
canvas bag which has been made for the 
purpose, supplied with a strong draw- 
string which will do to hang it up by. If 
there are several smaller muslin bags to 
slip over the paper-wrapped packages be- 
fore placing them in the larger bag, so 
much the better. They will be more easily 
handled and more thoroughly protected. 





we are not in 
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we will make 
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Try 
Davis & Shaw . 
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The canvas bag is to be hung in a cool, 
shady spot on a branch of a tree. If it can 
be hung over a stream, just touching the 
water, that is an ideal arrangement. If 
not, water must be supplied in a pail or 
other receptacle placed beneath the bag, 
so that just enough water will be taken 
up to keep the bag moist. The pail of 
water should be kept fresh and clean, of 
course. When once you have taken one 
of these canvas coolers on a camping trip, 
you will not want to take another trip 
without one. Once used, they seem indis- 
pensable. The wrapping of articles in 
paper first is an additional protection, not 
only to the food, but to the bags, which 
must remain sweet and clean. Care should 
always be taken that the bag is securely 
closed when in use. The least opening is 
sure to admit some intruder. 


In the country, where ice is not avail- 
able, the following form of cooler has been 
used successfully: A hole is dug in the 
ground in a clean, shady spot. About three 
feet square and three feet deep is a good 
medium size. The hole is lined with brick, 
and a cover made of wood. The cover 
should be well fitting, heavily lined with 
paper, and somewhat larger than the hole 
to be covered. The bricks should be damp- 
ened by spraying a little water over them 
each day. They should be wet and aflowed 
to cool over one night before the cooler 
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is used. The top should be weighted down 
when the cooler is closed. 

Dampened bricks placed on a clean cel- 
lar floor will keep things cool in a light 
tin pan. The pan should be well covered. 


RECIPES 


Maryland Fried Chicken 


A chicken weighing from two and one- 
half to four pounds is suitable for frying. 
Smaller ones are more suitable for broil- 
ing; larger ones are better for baking or 
boiling. Dress, wash, and disjoint the 
chicken to be fried. It should be killed 
and dressed the day before, and kept in a 
cool place. A chicken that is cooked with- 
in a few hours after it is killed will be 
tough. 


Dip the pieces of chicken into a little 
thin cream; then roll well in flour with 
which haye been sifted salt and pepper. 
Have ready a large frying-pan in which 
has been heated a generous amount of 
bacon drippings. Place the chicken in the 
pan of sizzling-hot drippings, turning the 
pieces until all are lightly brown on both 
sides. Pour off nearly all the grease, and 
place in the oven to finish cooking. It 
will require fifteen or twenty minutes in 
the oven, if it is a young chicken. When 
done, remove chicken to a hot platter. 
Add to the pan on top of range a well- 
rounded tablespoon of flour and a little 
salt and pepper. Brown lightly, stirring 
constantly. Add two cups of milk or thin 
cream, and stir until it boils up slightly 
thick and smooth. Hot baking-powder bis- 
cuits, green peas, and a crisp salad are 
the proper accompaniments to the chicken 
and gravy. 


Summer-Time Desserts 


Cold puddings, creams, and jellies made 
of gelatin and fruits or milk and eggs 





‘are more appetizing and more healthful 


than rich pies and cake, as well as more 
economical and more easily made. If one 
is without ice, it is advisable to make the 
dessert the evening before, using a little 
more gelatin than the recipe calls for, and 
letting it stand overnight in a cool place. 


Fruit Jelly 


1 envelope gelatin 2 cups boiling water 
1% cup cold water 1 cup sugar 
2 cups fruit % cup lemon juice 
Berries, sliced peaches or pineapple, or 
ripe bananas may be used. They should 
be slightly sweetened and added to the 
mixture after it is cooled and beginning 
to set. Soak the gelatin in the cold water 
ten minutes and dissolve in the boiling 
water. If it is thoroughly dissolved, one 
need not strain it. Add the sugar and 
lemon juice, and set away to cool. Serve 
with plain or whipped cream or a chilled 
thin custard. 


Spanish Cream 


1 envelope gelatin % cup sugar 
3 cups milk ¥Y% teaspoon salt 
3 eggs 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Soak gelatin in one-half cup of milk ten 
minutes. Cream egg-yolks and sugar. 
Scald remainder of milk, and pour over 
the egg-yolks and sugar. Cook mixture in 
double boiler until it begins to thicken. 
Add gelatin, and stir until thoroughly 
dissolved. Add vanilla, and fold in the 
stifiy beaten egg-whites. Chill, and serve 
‘with cream: or fruit juice. 
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INSIDE THE MAIL-POUCH 


[Evaleen Stein] 


HE MAIL-POUCH was getting fatter 

and fatter as it neared New York. 
There were letters and letters of every 
kind: thick business ones in big type-writ- 
ten envelopes, dainty little scented notes 
carefully directed by hand, and all sorts 
and sizes in between; but all of them 
tightly sealed and telling nothing to the 
outsider but where they were going and 
where they came from. But the postal 
cards were different, especially the pic- 
ture ones (and my, what stacks there were 
of these!), carrying their messages boldly 
uncovered, trusting no one but the right 
person would read them, and, as for their 
pictures, flaunting their gay colors and 
really quite proud to be looked at. They 
were getting terribly crowded, though; 
and finally, when a fresh lot was squeezed 
into the pouch and one of the cards was 
pressed tightly against another, “Dear 
me!” it said, a bit crossly. “I hate to 
have to get so close to you this hot day— 
it nearly gives me a sunstroke. You look 
like a jungle. And what are those yellow 
spots on you?” 

“Humph!” said the other. “I don’t 
think you can see very well. My picture 
is not a jungle at ail, but a Honduras 
banana plantation; and those yellow spots 
are bunches of ripe bananas. I don’t see 
where you came from, not to know about 
bananas. By the way, I don’t like to look 
at you either—you give me the cold chills! 
What are all those piles of ice on you? I 
know what it is, for the Honduras fruit 
company makes ice in its plant.” 

“TIT came from St. Moritz, in the high 
Alps of Switzerland,” replied the other; 
“and that ice is a fine glacier. Lots of 
tourists come to St. Moritz. What are 
those bananas of yours good for?” 


“Good for?” echoed the other. ‘Well, 
you must be ignorant! Good toeat! And 
the way they eat them in the. United 
States! Why, from around my country 
they ship billions of them up there. And 
you ought to see the darkies carrying them 
on shipboard, balancing big bunches on 
their heads. And if they drop one, or 
bruise it the least bit, bang, .the whole 
thing is thrown out; for it would spoil, be- 
fore it got up north. Down where I came 
from folks just about live on bananas. 


Two or three of them will do instead of 
a beefsteak any day; and they bake them 
in bread and fry them in fritters, and the 
young leaves on top of the trees are as 
fine to eat as Brussels sprouts. The big 
leaves are good for no end of things, too. 
People there thatch their houses with 
them, make mats and baskets and para- 
sols and table-covers and buckets for 
water, and—oh well, I don’t know what 
all else! What’s that ice of yours good 
for? You don’t have any fruit to keep in 
your place, do you?” 

“No,” replied the Alpine card. “Those 
sharp white points in my picture are moun- 
tain peaks all covered with snow and ice. 
People like to climb them.” 


“T should think they’d tumble off,” said 
the banana card. 


“They do sometimes,’ admitted the 
other. “That’s why they generally go up 
in parties and rope themselves all together, 
like a string of onions; so, if one tumbles 
off an icy precipice, the rest can sort of 
brace back and pull him up again.” 

“But doesn’t one pull down the whole 
string sometimes?” persisted the banana 
card. 

“Ye-yes,” replied the other slowly. “But 
then, if they manage to get to the top of 
the peak, you know they can always brag 
about it.” ! 

“Pshaw!” sniffed the banana card. “I 
detest braggy people.” 

“And then,” went on the other, not 
noticing this speech, “where it is not so 
steep on the big glacier they can go skiing 
and coasting, and that brings thousands 
of folks to play there in the winter, and 
the hotel people make lots of money. So 
you see the ice is worth a good deal to 
Switzerland, even if we don’t raise 
bananas.” 

“Well,” spoke up another card that had 
fallen on top of the two, “I’d rather live 
in Bruges, where I Came from, than either 
of your hot or cold places.” 

“Where is Bruges?” asked the Alpine 
card. 

“In Belgium,” said the other; “and the 
quaintest, loveliest old city you ever saw: 
pretty canals all through it, with swans 
floating around on them, and mossy stone 
bridges over them. See the one in my 
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picture, with the old carved and peak- 
roofed houses along the bank? That tall 
tower in the background is one of the most 
beautiful belfries in all the world. Trav- 
elers come from far just to see it and hear 
its wonderful chimes that ring every quar- 
ter hour.” 


“Yes, Bruges seems to be all right,” said 
the others, peering critically at the card. 
“But what is that ridiculous-looking cart 
in the front of your picture, with the tall 
cans in it, and the big shaggy dog hitched 
to it, and the boy standing by?” 


“That’s a milk cart,” answered the 
Bruges card. “There are lots like it there 
—and some for vegetables, too. The dogs 
are all big and good-natured, and don’t 
seem to mind tugging them along over the 
cobblestone streets. The boy in my picture 
is a nice little chap. His mother is a wash- 
woman, and every day she goes down to 
the river bank, and spreads out the clothes 
on a flat stone, and beats them with a 
wooden paddle till they are quite clean. 
That’s the way folks wash over there.” 


Here another card broke in: “I heard 
one of you talking about mountains a 
while ago—‘the Alps,’ I think you called 
them. But I wonder if you ever heard of 
our mountain in Japan where I came 
from? Its name is ‘Fuji Yami,’ and we 
think it the handsomest mountain in the 
world. Its peak is a perfect cone shape, 
and it has a dazzling, snowy top. We con- 
sider it sacred, and our artists paint it on 
nearly everything—teapots and fans and 
parasols and screens and cups and saucers 
and plates. Whenever you see that white 
cone on Japanese things, you know it’s old 
Fuji.” 

“Oh yes, I suppose so,” said the banana 
card, in a bored voice. “But if ‘old Fuji’ 
is on everything, why isn’t it on you? 
You seem to be all pink.” 

“That’s because my picture is all taken 
up with the most wonderful cherry tree 
in the world,” said the Japanese card. 
“It’s in a park in the city of Kioto, and 
is one hundred and thirty years old. Do 
you see how enormous it is, and how bam- 
boo poles are put around under it to help 
hold up its heavy branches? And isn’t it 
wonderful what fine pink blossoms it has, 
for all it’s so tremendously old? Every- 
body in Japan is very proud of it—and 
you know folks there care a great deal for 
flowers. The cherry blossoms there are as 
big and pink as roses, and when they are 
all out the people make a regular holiday, 
and everybody dresses up and goes out to 
look at them. They call it ‘Cherry-View- 
ing Time,’ and the emperor gives a grand 
garden party; for he has lots of cherry 
trees in his palace garden. And all the 
poets (there are lots of them in Japan, 
too) make up poems about the cherry blos- 


soms, and then they write them out on 
pieces of bright-colored paper, and tie 
them all over the trees with little silk 
strings with gold tassels. Really, all the 
fine cherry trees in Japan have little poems 
tied on them like that; and if my picture 
wasn’t so small, you could see them hang- 
ing on my Kioto tree. I think it’s ever so 
much nicer, the way they do in Japan, 
than in other countries, where I hear the 
most folks think of when they look at 
their cherry trees is how many pies and 
preserves they will get off them.” 


“Don’t be so cock-sure!” said another 
eard. “In California, where I come from, 
we’ve started a day like your ‘Cherry- 
Viewing Time;’ only it beats yours all to 
pieces! We call it ‘Blossom Day.’ Why, 
in one valley alone we've got ten million 
plum and peach and cherry trees, and from 
now on Californians are going to make a 
business of looking at them. So there, 
now! You needn’t brag so about Japan.” 


“Do you come from California?’ asked 
the Japanese card in surprise. “Your pic- 
ture looks just like the inside of a row- 
boat, with people sitting on each side and 
staring down at the bottom. What on 
earth are they looking at?’ 


“Why, that’s a glass-bottomed boat,” 
answered the other card. “You see, I 
come from Catalina Island, about thirty 
miles from shore, and there are wonder- 
ful sea-gardens there. Talk about your 
emperor’s garden parties! He’d have 
something to look at if he went out in a 
glass-bottomed boat in the bay at Cata- 
lina !” 

“Goodness!” said the Bruges card, with 
a shiver. “I should think the glass might 
break, and everybody drown!” 


“Oh no,” said the Catalina card, “there’s 
no danger. It is very thick, and you can 
just sit there and look down in the water 
at the most wonderful things. There are 
trailing seaweeds and kelp nearly as long 
as a city block, and all spangled with sil- 
ver, and queer flowery-looking things that 
are half animals and half plants, and 
fishes—oh my, such fishes !—red and green 
and blue and purple and orange and gold 
and silver, and the light sifting through 
the water and sparkling like hundreds of 
rainbows. And then sometimes you can 
see into big caves full of mermaids comb- 
ing their curly hair—light green, you 
know—with golden combs——” 

“Oh hush!” eried out the Alpine card. 

“Tut, tut!” said the banana card. 

“What?” asked the Bruges card. 

“Humph!” sniffed the Japanese card. 

“Well,” replied the Catalina card, in a 
hurt tone, “I’d like to ask: Do you hap- 
pen to know of anybody who ever went 
down inside those caves to prove that 
those things are not mermaids?” 
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“N-no,” admitted the others. 

“Then you’d better keep still when I tell 
you things I know,” went on the Catalina 
ecard. But just then the train reached 
New York, and the mail-pouch was hur- 
ried off, and there was no more chance 
for talk. 


FORETELLING THE WEATHER 
(Continued from page 40) 
A rainbow plays an important part to 


the weather prophet. Thus: 

“A rainbow in the morning is the sailor’s 
warning ; 

A rainbow at noon will bring rain very 
soon ; 

But a rainbow at night is the shepherd’s 
delight.” 
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THE GREAT SEDUCER 
(Cole Y. Rice in Century) 


Who looks too long from his window 
At the gray, wide, cold sea, 

Where breakers scour the beaches 

With fingers of sharp foam; 

Who looks too long through the gray pane 
At the mad, wild, bold sea, 

Shall sell his hearth to a stranger 

And turn his back on home. 


Who looks too long from his window, 
Though his wife waits by the fireside, 
At a ship’s wings in the offing, 

At a gull’s wings on air, 

Shall latch his gate behind him, 

Though his cattle call from the byreside, 
And kiss his wife, and leave her, 

And wander everywhere. ; 


Who looks too long in the twilight, 

Or the dawnlight, or the noonlight, 
Who sees an anchor lifted, 

And hungers past content, 

Shall pack his chest for the world’s end, 
For alien sun- or moonlight, 

And follow the wind, sateless, 

To disillusionment! 


WAYS OF LOVE 
(Babette Deutsch in Contemporary Verse) 


Men love you for such foolish things: 
Your firm, thin hands that pull the bit 
So easily; your scornful wit. 

I love you for your silver rings. 


Men love you as they love the south 
As sweet as spice. Your secret soul 
They love. I love the little mole 

That points the corner of your mouth. 


Men love your carelessness of care, 
Your passion’s fire, your winged escape. 
IT love you for the little nape 

Under the dark, rebellious hair. 


OLD MAN 
(Dale Collins in Sydney Bulletin) 


Old man, old man, sitting in the sun, 

What was the struggle worth, now the race is 
run? 

How does life look to you, now it’s all behind? 

Under your bald pate, what lingers in your 
mind? 


I wonder if you cherish still 

The blue day on the windy hill 

When first your eyes met hers, and things, 
Bright as a pigeon’s sheeny wings, 

Flashed through you, and delight 

Burned you with kisses white. 


I wonder do you dwell with pride 
On those rough days in which you tried 


Your strength against your fellow-men, 
And won and lost and won again— 
Happy to toil and strive 

That you should be alive! 


Is gladness hid in moonlit eves 

When love comes sighing through the leaves? 
Or is it garish, stressful days 

To which your hungry fancy strays— 

Green seas, the busy mart, 

Which wrote upon your heart? 


Have you regret for marriage ties? 

Did children make you sad and wise? 
What mattered much? What not at all? 
And, prithee, what would you recall 

And leave undone, to reap 

Sounder and sweeter sleep? 


Old man, old man, drawing near the night, 

Speak wisely through your beard, answer me 
aright— 

That I may have good dreamings when life is 
done, 

Leaving me to bide as you, cold in the sun! 


WHEN IT IS HOT 
(The late B. L. T. in Chicago Tribune) 


Consider Mr. Shadrach, 
Of fiery-furnace fame: 
He didn’t bleat about the heat, 
Or fuss about the flame; 
He didn’t stew and worry, 
And get his nerves in kinks, 
Nor fill his skin with limes and gin 
And other “cooling drinks.” 


Consider Mr. Meshach, 
Who felt the furnace, too: 
He let it sizz, nor queried: “Is 
It hot enough for you?” 
He didn’t mop his forehead, 
And hunt a shady spot; 
Nor did he say: “Gee, what a day! 
Believe me, it’s some hot!” 


Consider, too, Abed-nego, 
Who shared his comrades’ plight: 
He didn’t shake his coat and make 
Himself a holy sight; 
He didn’t wear suspenders 
Without a coat and vest; 
Nor did he scowl and snort and howl 
And make himself a pest. 


Consider, friends, this trio— 
How little fuss they made. 

They didn’t curse when it was worse 
Than ninety in the shade. 

They moved about serenely, 
Within the furnace bright, 

And soon forgot that it was hot, 
With “no relief in sight.’ 





Safety First—‘“Rastus, how is it you 
have given up going to church?’ asked 
Pastor Brown. 

“Well, sah,” replied Rastus. “It’s dis 
way: I likes to take an active part, an’ 
I used to pass de collection basket; but 
dey’s give de job to Brothah Green, who 
jes returned from ovah tha-ah.” 

“In recognition of his heroic service, I 
suppose ?” f 

“No, sah, I reckon he got dat job in 
reco’nition o’ his havin’ lost one o’ his 
hands.”—Argonaut. 


Ready to Play.—‘How would you like 
to sign up with me for a life game?” was 
the way a baseball fan proposed. 

“I’m agreeable,” said the girl. ‘“Where’s 
your diamond ?’—Indianapolis Star. 


What They Needed.— Mother— “We 
must get a nurse for the baby.” 

New Pop—“A nurse? What we need 
is a night watchman.’—Boston Transcript. 


Anything to Oblige.—‘‘Are you sure you 
ean prove my client is crazy?” 

“Why, certainly,” replied the eminent 
alienist. “And, what is more, if you are 
ever in trouble and need my services, I’ll 
do the same thing for you.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


Not Worth Mentioning. — Pupil (to 
teacher)—“I am indebted to you for all 
that I know.” 

Teacher—‘Don’t mention it; it’s a mere 
trifle.’—Warwick Life. 


His Authority. — Frenzied Orator — 
“These aren’t my own figures I’m quoting. 
They’re the figures of a man ’oo knows 
wot ’e’s talkin’ about !”—Passing Show. 


Not Chronie—She—‘“Do you stutter all 
the time?” 

He—‘“N-n-no; 0-on-nly w-w-when I 
t-t-t-t-talk.” 


Just Turned Around.—‘Hello, old top! 
New car?” 

“No! Old car, new top.’—Lafayette 
Lyre. 


Certain Cure.—Patient—‘What shall I 
take to remove the redness from my nose?” 

Doctor—“Take nothing—especially be- 
tween meals.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


A Safe Risk.—First Undergrad.—‘What 
shall we do?” 

Second Undergrad.—“I’ll spin a coin. 
If it’s heads we'll go to the movies; tails 
we go to the dance; and if it stands on 
edge we'll study.”—London Opinion. 
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| STEERS cows 
We NAME ADDRESS OLD CLASS TIME OF PLACE OF 
rs With | BULLS DELIVERY, DELIVERY 
Calves 
Pet, Pie: .. oi iccciseicen ee ee ee eee er Sel Ree eee eeceeren e ere rrr rrr rrr re Mar. 15 to May 15.| Suwanee, N. M. 
ee BK ess ccscacesas Ca SBR: Scccccac Beccanst) CB Bisco sions Basenotes ccaleeecdce: Native Steers............ PRT ane .ceces Gage, N. M. 
Cts Oe Bois n.d nce encnces Albuquerque, N. M...... 50 25 High-Grade Herefords....| Apri! or May...... Perea, N. M. 
Ca C. asians cacincBeccsics Ce Te Bee ceed Te eiikecbiesc cake costes Wh Wc. Herefords and Durhams..} October........... Carlsbad, N. M. 
Crossman, C. M...........2-s- San Marcial, N. M....... sieeoltaks sfaae dees eee an dannedueasauaaael May or June...... San Marcial, N. M. 
Cureton Cattle Co.............. Lordsburg, N.M.........| 900} 422 |......]......}...... MP ccc dhcnitincil acadndsasnaascansedueses MWS Secsctveci Lordsburg, N. M. 
Dy @ WHS. . ociccc.ccducae. Hee 10: Oe... EE BOB hice hs cc Rvosich sic schcccaess Grade Herefords.........] April............. Buchanan, N. M. 
Diamond Barr Cattle Co....... Silver City, N. M........] 300] 50 |......]°200 |...... fee eee] eee fe eee eee High-Grade Herefords ...| June 1 ....| Silver City, N. M. 
Dunnagan, S. R......... Animas, N. M........... 600 edeak dull Caeencounsaasnausauaacee Any time......... Animas, N. M. 
Fillet 6 SOG sikicckciicsitss Carrizozo, N. M.......... om SD aan 55. o ca a Oia as ea cance dhecsd acavess sc dawecccsacgabaes inks Carrizozo, N. M. 
Gonzales, Lorenzo............. Hite, TS Mesicccccch el TS OS heewecchi cee. 50 Wt? Wesvavaccacansccaaseeuies April or May...... Hilario, N. M. 
G. 0. S. Cattle Ce............. 2] Silver City, N. M........] 3500 |......]...... SOG Peieiataue th ocarcsacadevescnnasaean June 1 and Oct. 15. | White Water, N. M. 
Gee CoE. che cceiscccaes Cutter, N..Mo...<<ss.0.- 200 30 80% Whitefaces......... Wa ces nwnwasss Engle, N. M. 
i BP cose ccc cceeces WI, We Pexdasdcsaccns Mo eecekesacias Herefords and Durhams..| April............. Engle, N. M. 
Toi oes hts cad Chiside: WE. oc SORT TOR Pie cecalesscesficcs: 100 0 occ nnecdeckaaeaaneeeee June to August....| Engle, N. M. 
jp SS eee reer E. Las Vegas, N. M......| 265 | 400| 100} 100} 300 ]......}......]........ Natives (Hereford Grade)| June 15...........| Watrous, N. M. 
BE i Mn chev vcscucsckes CON IRs Isis covecc Boos sas) SOO bncsescbossssaliccnatia dees ~Edeaselancsents 90% Whitefaces ......... | A A Clayton, N. M. 
La Cuerva Farm & Cattle Co... | La Cuerva, N. M........ OT hice: Angus and Whitefaces...} Spring............] La Cuerva, N. M. 
BO eis esateds eee Ee SR OME . 1G Bie cok Racicikounea Good Grade Herefords...} About May 20....| Silver City, N. M. 
Tibtieeld, G: Ta. cccccévcecuss Seas Be sc coh SO Peacock Oe ec caw oc ae case vata May 1............]| Kenna, N. M. 
eee Carlsbad, N. M..........| 700} 400] 300 ]......]......]......] 350 ]........ Ce iesk cde canetened Spring............| Carlsbad, N. M. 
WE Whee asec ccsectacctcan Tames Me .ccccch SOO ces imesshcccs | SOB cise) SOR be caeaas MGB icc cdcccacsedacs Spring............| Carlsbad, N. M., on 
Seminole, Tex. 
McKeen, Hugh................ CS eee SOG. ct. 5 aada wanes ax cede May 15 to June 15.| Silver City, N. M. 
ye ner yo er) eee | Med Seems ey | ree Beer 200 Helis. is ccitcciccas PET accc0dsess: Roy, N. M. 
PO Tee vaciaccveces .....| Hillsboro, N. M.......... GOH. cccchiscccccal cececsessesswewnannasie May 15 to June 15. | Osceola, N. M. 
PS errerrerrerr ee ee er eee fe ee) Ree 3 Pig ci daddenss diedaxdaapcdecesenns Maxwell, N. M. 
Shelley & Clark............0..- COR, Ti i cctcdenhex: 200 25 Good Grade Herefords...| June 1 Silver City, N. M. 
i 8 Oa os eve scceneecests Tenn: We etecccacteh WOU i cickcBisececht. FOE) Wea vnsbedcaas Bieter Herefords and Durhams..| Any time......... Taos, N. M. 
GO, By ii icicccscsccase Bloomfield, N. M......... 65 3 Good Cattle............. ED cacacdcices Bloomfield, N. M. 
eit: © Fock. ccs iaceekas Mesilla Fisk, Wi. Miso cisc hs .0058 SS GOB bic iccchiciccchewcccs 60 oteccccsececccceccoccess PE adcarnsscus Leasburg, N. M. 
Ws MriciedsccscaccaXics Mncli, Wi iis ie ea a Sas enna ae ce sn cod dada edasachatuacees Herefords............0.. PN Badcaiscdenans Ancho, N. M. 
Woodrow, Henry.............. COE RE is ainda hae cetan ) UE Pea cami ies cbecakGabscuccdhascaad eecangiesscasca— teses@atcancecuswaadgane ccc iankseans Silver City, N. M. 
Woodrow, S. J., Mrs............] Cliff, N. M.............. ED. SO a UB eat ncaeeasnacucasukeey Ri cig occcccens Silver City, N. M. 
York, George.................. | Glenwood, N. M......... 15 3 Good Grade Herefords...| About May 20....| Silver City, N. M. 
York, G. & Tipton, C. E........ Glenwood, N. M......... 20 @ Padachesatadidbisecenaess | eee Silver City, N. M. 
Simmons, W. A.............00. Cee TE icici SR cc cia hss cfs nec Bc ea Bere ove a aera es sel aha ca bend seaescdunas ....|° Carlsbad, N. M. 
BANG Sis Cctv dsdacsncccnavins WG Be a ica wcdeee enna cbackcach: MUN hea écs dlvewassis<.calecconsPceteewdal qesanceduckdadvacacaayes Before May 1..... Lamy or Encino,N.M. 
Se iee i ctdisiavacvacesceak 124 South Walter Street, SF so2ibeccees Good Grade Herefords...} Any time......... Grants, N. M. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
| ee SOM Ts Misciccccuce Ge hicnccbssanailecesctdasascclsssescBecccncdgasasas WRN hii nccscye: June 1............ | Suwanee, N. M. 
CNS TF: Bac cccdicksccacad Carrizozo, N. M......... 5. MK Caeehneanned Whitefaces.............. Spring............| Roswell and Carri- 
zozo, N. M. 
Wil: © Bhs. od ccccecneeadicds Re Te ne Bat ; SOW) SO likccceis Grade Herefords......... June or later...... Elkins, N. M. 
pS re 5 ee FO tS ac ccekek cacécdacixdcinnscaeszead Miiivceciaks Elida or Kenna, N.M. 
po A ee a WRGa BOM. ..605 esd. 10 Bb Siccvaxatemanse@uanewaad Any time......... Elida, N. M 
We Fe Bee iis oo caceicc Elida, N. M.........000- Some Beh esa aoa aaa Any time......... Elida, N. M 
| eer WG FE Mii vssinsccicnc Gen cach icc cai beeacacdrecicn sb dein Eases <clacducdeaacutaeessadeaenaeaateass Any time......... Elida, N. M. 
Cet 6 Gk citi Re ask i eecds BRB (Bicccccccl dgusatadiacsadeendeesaes NS cedincenscas Hope, N. M. 
es as asic’ tists dat SR Maes ce cases 700 30 Herefords.... . AGssesswed May or June......| Silver City, N. M. 
Se: SE ee ee Bali ak tci se OUI iw as eligi ita a bein sdcc as bivcccccsPenccsccthapacacesdaadsas 1 ee eee Lordsburg, N. M. 
RG Es Mice cacvasvccsacaees Springer, N. M.......... WE, Os icc cde cecoccsunegentacceeueens Before May 1..... Springer, N. M. 
I Be We oicc ccc chica ccf CNG Pt ipeccaxei Pencadslecaces ME SB ecg icc Bh cancenedencdancceccaaend ME TBs ki cccsice Springer, N. M 
CRC Bcvidadccnccicccies Feeds We re Se. 6 Pe eetk ck che eee oe Rais. We ica Binscccdbamavesedsiasdtuuasscasia As required....... Ranch 
WO Re Bae ecbascecsccanwdds Miia Te, Weasels Pats ciivas boss'ssabeainebimewess WR cacti Wi as cscs caacas As required....... Clovis, N. M 
PE Ge Wekecccescdcsccens CI HE ik gain iia in Neen Salhcsckcs besicdatleuctna ieee ns beccss< bas nes bode essen ae wanes aes aeeeteaead As required....... Ranch 
Greathouse, T. C............... Havener, N. M.......... 20 Grade Whitefaces........ As required....... Farm 
Ub Mivstahiwiccceiscea en SS eee ee ee i ee ee See eel Pere Grade Herefords......... CPE sa cacsnces Magdalena, N. M 
Stephenson, J. R............... Portales, N. M 800 DRE ara cetee iesctank Rem Ree dc Portales, N. M 
os sk Sac cance cesien Clovis, N. M............ wasn sbianasaes Mixed Whitefaces....... As required....... Clovis, N. M. 
Wen We CR chs aes Haase: ee kn cee Oe cc a Bic ie Bienes RiccascGiceesaccndesanssagesenese MTs enna Greenfield, N. M. 
Red River Valley Co.......... Bell Ranch, N. M........ OE Bi 8 iss ho Beds bccn bcwtacies High-Grade Herefords and| June or later...... Bascom, N. M. 
Shorthorns 
WR Ecc icantnadnrecsas | Gg 2) eee eer 82 3” tvvsscetéaerebawanceeceses Before June 1..... Elkins, N. M 
Kronig, William............... Watrous, N. M.......... 1,400 40 TAI fees kc ccawns PU Ress cacckaus Watrous, N. M. 
Thompson, H. FE............... Oh Vie TE cise ecccch, “FT Gir cased ieeescpe tines bh decsekdavadas Red and Red Whitefaces..| As required....... Ranch near St. Vrain. 
Burton, Orpha M.............. MUM, ie Mica sccscx cal FS aessbeseckae oe bereesseatacsd. | Bi Raweceen Mixed Whitefaces........ As required....... Ranch near Texico. 
Gatlin, Mrs. Edna............. Dattl, N. Miwccccccccscs] GOO) 10) FT] BOO f...... fb... pec ce Lecce Pececesccscccccseccceeses June to October...| Magdalena or Grants. 
Ge Fee Oi 508 ne PIE: CRE N. Bhkciccscasneres WD) MB hd decccabecacae ee cacwis tacdatnss June 1 to Oct. 15..| Silver City, N. M., or 
Big Springs, Tex. 
De Smet, Martin.............. Springer, N. M.......20. |Jeeccee] 3B [occ ceed nceee fee ence |e cecee fe cecee[eceeecee| coer ccecceceesccecsceees Any time......... Springer, N. M., or 
Vernon, N. M. 
Ge ices csc caso sane TD, Fe eo cance cess Fant ucc PD WO Been ons fonaie ss Wnecnsabiescedpoeseae High-Grade Hereforde....| May 1 to 15....... Lamy, N. M. 
CA, Oe Be ites. Base coats Abeytos, N. M..... .-. ne ee Siigog tall cane ae idea cu kaeneeeaiees Nan aia Belen, N. M. 


*Care of National Bank of Carlsbad, Carlsbad, N. M. t140 head coming year-old steers and heifers. **Delivery May 15. 
Those interested should communicate directly with owners at addresses given above. 
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“WILSON’S 
Meat Cookery” 
Free 
Our handsome cook 
book, each recipe 
prepared and tested 
by experts, telling 
how to buy and use 
meats economically, 
will be mailed you 
free on request. Ad- 
dress Dept. 535, Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago. 
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Two Certified Delights 
for hot weather luncheons 


ILSON’S “square pressed” Cooked Ham is luscious in 
flavor—every whit of its goodness is saved for you 
because we cook it in vapor. Mildly sweet, tender, it certainly 
is tempting. One slice makes two sandwich fillings. Ready 
to serve, it appeals at once to the housewife who meets the 
daily problem of “What shall we have for luncheon or tea?” 


Wilson’s Certified Oil blends marvelously in a salad dressing, 
giving it the rich, nut flavor that marks the successful 
creation. This pure vegetable oil is a favorite for cooking as 
well as for salad dressings; on every can you will find a 
“* money-back” guarantee of satisfaction. Ask your dealer for 
these products now and realize the excellence secured by the 
Wilson principles of selecting, handling and preparing each 
product with respect. 
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O. M. FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free Vaccine, Made by the Originator) 





Formerly Sold the Nation Over at 40 Cents a Dose The reputation gained by this product for superior- 


ity as an immunizing agent against blackleg has 

been brought about through a persistent effort to 
NOW CENTS ‘ — i ical 

deliver PROTECTION with each and every dose 

sold. The RESULTS have fully justified Dr. Frank- 


A DOSE lin’s efforts. 





Blackleg prevention, SURE and UNFAILING, for EACH and EVERY CALF, EVERY TIME, 
will continue to be his STANDARD OF QUALITY, just as it has been in the past. 


For only 25 cents per dose, can you afford to take any chances whatever with less depend- 
able products? 









SOA C NATED 
ays 


THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOTTLE 


For 15 cents additional per dose we issue a written GUARANTEE against 
loss from Blackleg. Comes ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45, and 90-dose bottles. 


Our special Syringe, $3.00. Free booklet on request. Order through our local 
agent or from our nearest office. 


THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


SALES OFFICES 


AMARILLO, TEX, DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO 
MARFA, TEX. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. RAPID CITY, S. D. 
SAN ANGELO, TEX. SANTA MARIA, CAL. WICHITA, KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 


CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 
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